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LIFE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF TENNESSEE 


Industrial Weekly Insurance 
Life—Health—Accident. Pays 
Fifty Weeks Indemnity — Or- 
dinary and Industrial Straight 
Life Insurance. 


Home Office 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 








to the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


Weare prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
snaking NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. M. HARGROVE, President ° 





BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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YOU ARE 
WELCOME 


When you are in the region of Fort Wayne drop in on 
us. We will enjoy showing you through our new Home 
Office. There are no secrets about any of our processes. 
A number of our visitors have been so generous as to 
thank us for service ideas obtained while here. 


We point out the favorable alignment of our different 
departments because our Home Office structure is build- 
ed with the view of arranging the service sections in most 
effective order. Our 375 employees are all aiding in a 
spirited way to dispatch service to policyholders and 
field men. 


Our Home Office organization and spirit of our co= 
workers offer definite aid to all who 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $300,000,000 in Force 
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A|| Policy You Can Sell 


A $5,000 Policy In THE UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy 
in case of death from any 
cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the policy, in case of 
deathfromanyACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES 
the face of the policy in case 


of death from certain SPEC- 
IFIED ACCIDENTS. 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to 
the insured, in case of total 
disability as a result of ac- 
cidental injury, for a period 
not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of 
disability. 


A Sound, Conservative- 
New England Institution 


United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Home Office, United Life Bldg. 


Concord, N.{H. 
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A COUNTRY-WIDE INSTITUTION! WHY? 


When a business institution shows consistent growth 
there is sure to be a reason behind it. The growth of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company is easily explainable. The 
reason lies in Perfect Protection. This company presents 
through its Perfect Protection policy something unique in 
life insurance, a policy that covers the contingencies of life, 
as well as those of death. 


More and more people, from Maine to California, are 
placing their reliance in Perfect Protection—because it offers 
to them a means of insuring themselves and their loved ones 
against privation, whether by reason of sickness, accident, or 
death. All this in a policy so well devised that it is within 
the reach of every pocketbook. It will be worth your while . 
to look into it. 


ne 


But That’s Not All 


There are three excellent reasons for seeking a contract 
with the Reliance Life. First—the company is financially 
“as sound as a dollar.” Second—it markets Perfect Pro- 
tection Policies, which are in demand and therefore readily 
salable. Third—the company has plenty of room for addi- 
tional agency material. 








— 








Reliance Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HOMICIDE RECORD FOR 1923 


Year’s Record Shows Marked Increase Over Previous F igures-- 


Memphis Still Leads 


By FrepertcK L. HorrMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


sHE trend of the American murder record 
continues in an upward direction. Re- 
gardless of much discussion as to the con- 

ditions responsible for the present alarm- 

ing situation, no satisfactory explanation 

has been forthcoming that satisfies the need 

for a rational understanding of the homi- 

cide problem. The \merican Bar Associa- 

tion has called attention to the legal delays and the need for an 
improved method of judicial procedure. Every day cases occur 
in which criminals are finally brought to justice after many 
On 
the basis of a conservative estimate, there are certainly not less 
than 
placed in a single line, with ten feet to a grave, would fill a 


mcnths of hindrances interposed by technical objections. 


10,000 murder cases a year in this country, which if 


trench some twenty miles in length. In ten years the victims 
of murder would fill a trench nearly 200 miles long. 

A wealth of sentimental sympathy goes out towards the 
| offender, while little is said or heard regarding the victims and 
their unhappy dependence. Homicides must cause an enormous 
economic loss in that the large majority of murders concern 
It is not a light 
matter that some 100 persons in a million every year should 
meet with violent death. But there is a far more serious prob- 
lem as to how the offenders are dealt with, and what proportion 
of the guilty are brought to justice. In the absence of a Federal 
system of judicial statistics, concerned at least with the more 
serious crimes against the person, there is little hope that the 


men at the most productive period of life. 


facts in the case will become thoroughly understood and sub- 
jected to qualified consideration. Commissions for the preven- 
tion of crime publish statistics and observations but their influ- 
ence is very limited. The evil goes on unchecked and the trend, 
as said before, is in the wrong, and upward, direction. 


RETURNS OF 28 CITIES 

Table A presents the consolidated returns of deaths from 
homicide in 28 cities for which the data for the entire period 
is available since 1900. It is regrettable that in so important 
a matter there should not be a more uniform return for a larger 
number of cities, but for the present purposes the aggregate 
population exceeds 21,000,000, so that the results may be ac- 
cepted as fairly representative for the country at large. 

This table is the most amazing murder record for any 
civilized country for which the data is avaliable. It indi- 
cates a state of affairs so startling and of such significance that 
no government, Federal or State, can rightfully ignore the 
situation. Compared with the beginning of the period the 
murder death rate has practically doubled in twenty-four 
years. It has shown a persistent upward trend which may be 
accepted as a definite indication that the moral and legal forces 
opposed to wrongful death are yielding to the criminal and 
murderous instincts of a small but suggestive minority of the 
American people. By way of contrast it may be pointed out 
that in all England and Wales, in 1922, with an approximate 
population of less than half of that of the United States, there 

(Continued on page II) 
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FIRE INSURANCE RATE 
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Neu York Fire Insurance LZxchange<s 


Twenty-Third Article 


Ldward P. Hardy, Issi stant Manager, 







and Chi ‘AZO Conflagrations 


(Continued from last week) 


Our estimate of $1,800 each for the 16,000 buildings not enumerated is 
very low; many of them cost from $10,000 to $20,000 each. Outside of 
these, the great majority of the lower classes of dwellings were worth 
$1,000 to $1,200 each. Were the data attainable in each case, the loss on 
tuildings would probably foot up to more than fifty-five millions. Where 
absolute accuracy is not possible, it is best to follow the lead of the 
insurance adjusters, and cut down rather than pile up the figures. 

The losses on produce, etc., may be thus stated: 








TRL NOOO MSANTIONS 6-55. to canes wats wine ial sweet aeee es oaks $ 97,500 
Grain ($35,000 worth in private store)...............+....+++ 1,245,000 
PEDVASIONS (4/AGO0OO POUNGS ) <6 6c. a0 415)--10o0. 9 00:4 alavslediore dos isieiw 340,000 
SE a MORN ar eB Santee er Rack aie hs aia Rate win cena Guite Sucho ate retinnes 100,000 
MMM Pere rt eka GREECE “éodkeniewens Ris eaternele 100,Qp0 
ikumber (65,000,000: feet in yards)... .s0s0.ce0cse00sse05 6 Tj040j,000 
pa OOO HONS)! ocr cuew los suis Saal Nes ooeeaan esate 600,000 
BOO Se nai. ca ois case See Sido aumislewwaeweaalachintoes 400,000 
Other produce in store and warehouse... ......0...0002.000. 1,340,000 

Pte PNAS GUCO AEG oo 2o ss SO Swigio ices mdse eniese ee oea cee tucien $5,262,500 

Not less than 350 produce commission offices were burned out. 

OTHER ImMporTANT LossEs 

The following were losses on stock and fixtures in business: 
Da EP ISINAS oo 5ors wie Shai Sasa SES GN a ais WY Gis factn ls ete elm etes SEED LS OD OOO 
LTP ITS Sp MESA Ares 1 ite ae ee age ee ne 1,000,000 
Bonts ang shoes; etc:-and leather. ois... 6.6eccseeoo sara walvn scare 5,175,000 
Hardware and metals)... .o66<s-<canun soar 4,510,000 
Groceries and teas 4,120,000 
RVHGICSAIC CIOUNOE oo cicccecsisaesewose sae ® 3,050,000 
MCI MS oie cik ie oS toon th vai apne oe Gri 1,300,000 
Musical instruments and musical books..... 900,000 
POOLS. Co SE) POU a a mare 1,145,000 
(LLL Se ER et 1,610,000 
PISS Cy DS ener icl ot Tc ed a ee ee ee 1,060,000 
Wholesale paper stock 700,000 
\uction oC Ee Ss Se ot Pe eo eee eT 350,000 
SHIDO ARG CIEEERES «6.05506, <e:05's case's osama , 80000 
RBaUIES) AetOE ALAC HG ITI TIUTTAC TIA ) 650.5156. sie. soe sors 90 Hw er serelici'esa sesh 1,000,000 
Furniture of business offices (including safes).............. 2,250,000 
Manufactories (stocks, machinery, and product)............. 13,255,000 
SOUMROE ST MMERIRI DC code xe Aas SO ove va nahas Sia ie esi acaat wig caret LARS TE Shee 22,000,000 
Other publications than daily newspapers............eee eee: 375,000 

Total Business: (Stocks and) HXtUTES) oe. ioieis c.6:cscrsieineisis ieee $78,700,000 


The following are losses on personal effects: 


Stes als $41,000,000 


Household property 





Mantiscrol work (PeCOrds tC: ) «.6.:..665.6 - 0c: o de ioe ned wales 10,000,000 
Libraries, public and private............ 2,010,000 
Money lost (Custom-house, $2,130,000).............0.0000% 5,700,000 

Total personal effects Je. Piers.a% ee PSO 10000 


The following is, therefore, our summary of losses by the fire: 


Ienprovements (buddines)) 6.06 .05.6 0c das eee s00 00 oe P 59000000 
Eas TO a RO erie Ree Y (org tdG wig Dia oe Se ar agrees 5,262,500 
NMED NCEE SOR a soa ile ewievre ended ON a fh BARS ww IRE 13,255,000 
DEE MIISINESS SPCODETLY aco ieecdiewcessid.9ia Grwtays stern oi sia'v suateratoeraere 65,445,000 
FREE IPLNRENIIGLS Lie ic Ais wie tants fiw dts 8 ders wrardearg atstelorahdianaietaes rere 58,710,000 
MAIS ANOUS) cota aie cn eeioeh om ate Waded ar.aoauweaeeiee ace 328,000 

Grand Total 196,000,000 


A few items included by us in improvements in the preceding pages, 
should be credited to personal property, as daily newspapers for instance. 
This would make business property foot up to about $85,000,000, and 
huildings $52,000,000, but this change would not affect the grand total of 
loss. 


This estimate of $196,000,000 loss is much lower than some that have 
een made by prominent parties; we believe it is as near the truth as js 
possible to be arrived at under the circumstances.—“Chicago and the 
Great Conflagration,” by Colbert and Chamberlin. 


Tue Boston CONFLAGRATION, 1872 

The fire of the oth of November originated in the basement of a ware- 
house about seventy-two feet high, including a Mansard roof, and cover- 
ing an area of fifty by hundred feet. The front wall was of 
granite, the rear and partition walls were of brick. The building stood 
at the corner of two streets,—one of the streets being forty-five feet in 
width, and the other forty feet. On the opposite sides of these streets 
there were buildings of about the same height, crowned by wooden Man- 


one 


sard roofs. 

At half-past six a single bucket of water would probably have been 
sufficient; an hour later and the whole force that could be mustered was 
insufficient. As police officers, all of whom were supplied with keys to 
the boxes, were expected to give the alarms, although duplicate keys were 
deposited in shops or houses near by, those who first saw the fire took no 
steps to ascertain whether an alarm had been given but stood enjoying 
the sight, and speculating upon the failure of the engines to arrive. 

The fire appears to have started near the bottom of the opening for 
the elevator, which extended from basement to attic. As soon as the 
flames entered this opening, they were carried up with tremendous force, 
and burst through the roof in an incredibly short time. The building 
contained about $250,000 worth of dry goods, some of the articles being 
highly combustible. The foreman of the first hose company which arrived 
testified that the rapidity of the fire was beyond anything he had ever 
scen during an experience of twelve years in the department. 


ErFFect oF Atk CURRENTS 

On Sunday morning it was observed that the induced currents of air, 
which had been very violent during the night, were beginning to die out. 
This had been explained on the theory that the surrounding atmosphere 
is deprived of its oxygen faster than diffusion can replenish it. Four- 
fifths of the atmosphere, being carried up through the fire as inert mat- 
ter, in the form of nitrogen and carbonic acid, is forced outward, and 
falling down, finally interposes a barrier of deoxydized air between the 
fire and the fresh inflowing air. Just at the time when the people were 
heginning to despair of saving their banking houses and public buildings, 
The 
firemen found they were making an impression upon the flames. For 
the reasons already stated, the supply of water was improved, and a large 
number of streams, projected by the full power of the engines, were 
turned upon the fire. The permission to use powder was revoked, much 
to the chagrin of the gentlemen who were amusing themselves by the 
By four o’clock on Sunday after- 


these atmospheric changes had begun to operate in their favor. 


indiscriminate destruction of buildings. 
1con the fire was under control. 

During this short space of twenty hours, the fire had destroyed 
property of the value of seventy-five million dollars. If we take into 
account the time, and the small extent of territory covered (only sixty- 
five acres, including the streets), the loss was unparalleled by any fire up 
to that time. The rapidity with which the fire spread was due princi- 
pally to the wooden roofs which crowned the high buildings erected of 
narrow streets. There is no objection to the Mansard roof as cof- 
structed in Paris, where it is required, in all cases, that the walls should 
extend above the horizontal and the slope of the roof and be coped, and 
where the use of wood is never allowed, except for the inner plank- 
ings.—Quarterly of the National Fire Protection Association, July, 1921, 
io April, 1922. 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT 
PROFITS AND LOSSES OF FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

IN 1923 
URING the under- 


writing 


the 1923, 
operations of one hundred 


year 


leading fire insurance companies doing 
business in the United States resulted in 
an underwriting Ioss of $7,650,596, on 
earned underwriting income of $668,558,- 
g81. Not since 1919 have the one hundred 
leading companies been able to show a 
fair underwriting profit—in fact, in 1920 
their underwriting loss exceeded $18,- 
000,000; in 1921 their underwriting loss 
517,000,000 ; and in 1922 there 


was nearly § 
‘ligible underwriting profit of 


was a neg 
$184,419, while in the year 1923 they 
again recorded an underwriting loss. 
The accompanying table shows that 
during the past twenty-six years, upon 
underwriting income earned in excess of 
the leading companies 
were only able to make a net underwrit- 
ing profit of two-tenths of one per cent, 


$8,000,000,000, 


whereas under the rule established by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, five per cent of underwriting 
income earned is regarded as a fair rate 
of profit, after allowing three per cent 
for accumulation to meet conflagration 
losses. 

It will be seen that in 1923 the under- 
writing result (a loss of 1.1 per cent) 
Was nine per cent of underwriting in- 
come short of providing for conflagration 


—_. 


yoohy right, 1924, by The Spectator Company, New 
Tk, 


reserve and a justly reasonable profit. 


The net earnings from investments 
last year were also unsatisfactory, having 
only amounted to about $39,000,000—a 
decline of $52,000,000 from the record 
of the preceding year. Investment earn- 
ings have fluctuated very extensively, and 
during the past twenty-six years, for the 
companies tabulated, have varied from 
a loss of over $12,000,000 to a gain of 
over $91,000,000, the average yearly re- 
turn for the tabulated companies having 
heen about $23,000,000. In the 
investment earnings were more than suf- 


1923, 


ficient to pay the dividends of American 
companies and the net remittances of for- 
eign companies, but not to overcome the 
entire loss on underwriting, so that there 
was a decrease in the surplus funds of 
the companies tabulated, last year, of 
over $6,200,000. 
the last twenty-six have the companies 


In only seven years of 


failed to increase their combined sur- 
plus funds, but the results in 1923 were 
unfavorable, hoth as regards underwrit- 
ing and investments, so that there re- 
sulted a decline in surplus of over $6,- 
000,000. The companies aim to increase 
their surplus funds from year to year, 
for the protection of policyholders, as 
such accumulations tend to insure the 
stability of the fire insurance business 
and to enable the companies to promptly 
and fully meet such losses as that which 


occurred in 1906 at San Francisco, when 


the losses and expenses exceeded by 
$111,000,000 the underwriting income 
earned, 


In 1923, but forty-four of the one 
hundred companies tabulated were able 
to show underwriting profits, while the 
operations of fifty-six resulted in such 
losses. 

Herewith will be found a summary of 
the operations of the average number 
of one hundred seven companies in the 
last twenty-six years, the groups em- 
bracing the most prominent institutions 
doing business in the United States. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-six years, the insur- 
ance operations of such companies pro- 
duced $8,037,996,875 of underwriting in- 
come earned, upon which the net under- 
writing profit was but $14,978,472, or 
one-fifth of one per cent. During the 
same period, the earnings from invest- 
ments have been sufficient to cover the 
dividend payments (and remittances to 
home offices of foreign companies) and 


5 


to contribute over $235,000,000 towards 


the increase of $250,000,000 in surplus, 
the underwriting gains, changes in special 
reserves, etc., accounting for the differ- 
ence. 

RESULTS OF OPERATIONS, 26 YEARS 


Underwriting profit, twenty-six 

years 
Investment gains, twenty-six years 
Contributions of — stockholders, 


etc., in 1906, including net re- 


$14,978,472 
570,120,082 


ceipts from foreign companies’ 
NGINE | OMMEOS ceiese asus vorcws nora 72,560,778 
IROCAD = 30 wens ada ce esate $657,668,332 

Dividends paid, twenty-six-year 


period (not deducting contribu- 
tions in 1906), including remit- 


tances to foreign companies’ 
HOM OMEES << 5. <5sine aise acunncess $407,218,425 

Increase in excess special deposits, 
ONG cu aden tedas cecenavans 410,619 

Net increase in surplus, twenty-six 
GOAEG ec arecawueasenscusadaas 250,039,288 
Ratan aho'x25 ou done raenaee $657,668,332 


The dividends of American compa- 
nies and the net remittances to home of- 
fices of foreign companies amounted to 
$407,218,425, but the contributions made 
by stockholders of American companies 
plus the receipts from home offices of 
foreign companies for the vear 1906 
alone amounted to $72,509,778, and re- 
duced the dividend total to the net sum 
of $334,648,6047. 

The numerous hazards which are char- 
acteristic of the fire insurance business 
are accentuated by the accompanying 
table, which shows that some of the best 
companies, under the most capable man- 
agement, have not been able to extract 
an underwriting profit from the busi- 
ness during the past year, and also that, 
in the aggregate, the companies have not 
been able to obtain a fair return on their 
money from their insurance operations 
in over a quarter of a century. 

Although insurable values are con- 
stantly growing and the insurance com- 
panies are yearly required to carry enor- 
mous and increasing risks for the pro- 
tection of property owners throughout 
the country, the companies are inade- 
quately remunerated for this service. 
The people who require the protection 
afforded by the fire insurance companies 
are selfishly interested in continuing the 
companies in a financially thrifty con- 
dition and in keeping sufficient capital 
invested in the business to provide neces- 
sary protection. It is clear that the trans- 
actions of last year were unsatisfactory, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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JAMES MADISON 


1751-1836 


\HE child of wealth has in some ways a harder task than the son of 
| poverty—he lacks the compelling incentive of necessity. And it is 
a heart of rare determination and a mind of uncommon virtue that 
can put luxury aside and depend on merit and native force. Such 
a man was James Madison. He was an aristocrat born, a real child of wealth. 
Yet he used his leisure for study, self-discipline and thought. And so his 
mind became an intellectual storage battery. He never strove for place. His 
character was not masterful. He was a scholar more than a leader. He was 
easily influenced by such lordly wills as Hamilton and easily seduced by such 
subtle minds as Jefferson. Thus his public service was a series of contra- 
dictions, compromises, doubts and fears. Yet he was one of the superior 
figures of that age of giants and storm. 





Madison might be referred to as the valley between the mountain-peaks of power, Hamilton and 
Jefferson. Under the former’s influence he was a maker of the Constitution. Under the latter’s subtlety he 
became dissatisfied with his own work and advocated the Bill of Rights. In fact, he has been called the 
“Father of the Constitution” and the ‘‘Father of Nullification,’’ diametrical opposites. 


Madison was born at Port Conway, Va., and graduated from Princeton College in 1772. He first 
figured upon the ministry, but soon switched his affections to Patrick Henry and Jefferson, later falling out 
with the former. He studied law, and became more famous as a scholar than as a leader. As an American 
statesman, though, he deserves higher rank than he has been accorded. 


After serving in the Continental Congress and the Virginia legislature, Madison first wrote his name 
upon history’s pages by securing state recognition of the right to religious liberty. Then came his part in 
bringing about the convention of 1787, which framed the federal Constitution. During this period Madison 
proclaimed himself a vigorous opponent of slavery. On this he stood practically alone, but he did suggest and 
force into law that slaves, for purposes of taxation, were to be regarded as population and not as chattel. 


It was Madison, too, who argued and pleaded for a month before the Virginia Convention would 
ratify the Constitution. Then he was elected to the first national congress, in which he rapidly became the 
house leader of the Republican or Jeffersonian party. When Jefferson was elected president, Madison be- 
came his Secretary of State, serving for eight years. In 1809 he was elected president, and in 1817, at the 
close of his second term, retired to Montpelier, Va., where he died. 


Loftier love of country no man had. He who loves America and serves her with a fervent faith shall 
be immortalized and exalted. So lives the name of Madison. 


Life insurance justifies faith and loyalty. No man has any right to weaken or destroy any faith 
which he cannot, or will not, replace with a loftier. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
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PRUDENTIAL sxe 
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STRENCTY. OF” 
CIBRALTAR.” 





Epwarp D. DuFFIgLD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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CHICAGO RISKS NOT CANCELED 


Lloyds Continue to Write Jewelers’ Block 
Policies 


Curcaco, Itt., May 6.—Chicago correspond- 
ents of London underwriters, who cabled them 
in regard to the reported cancellation of Lloyds 
jewelry contracts, as also cancellation of Lloyds 
policies insuring personal jewelry and furs and 
the cancellation af Lloyds “block” policies, re- 
ceived a reply that the rumors were unfounded. 
The leading Chicago correspondents of Lon- 
don Lloyds are assuring their clients that they 
need not have any fear that their policies will 
be canceled. The London underwriters say that 
binders are occasionally canceled on account of 
the proposals indicating that the risk is unsatis- 
factory, or that the loss experience of the ap- 
plicant has been heavy. 





Commonwealth Casualty Makes Increases 

In its statement as of December 31, 1923, 
as verified by the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment, the Commonwealth Casualty Com- 
pany of Philadelphia shows admitted assets 
aggregating $921,980; a paid-up capital of $300,- 
000, and a net surplus of $46,431, the surplus 
as to policyholders being $346,431. Among 
the increases made last year by this progressive 
company were one of over $350,000 in pre- 
mium income; one of over $200,000 in assets, 
and one of over $200,000 in reserves, the un-~ 
earned premium reserve having advanced to 
$342,622. 

The items constituting the company’s re- 
sources were Government bonds valued at $148,- 
494; municipal and county bonds, $63,475 ; 
railroad bonds and stocks, $232,535; utilities 
bonds, $115,600; mortgages on real estate. $34,- 
900; cash, $41,536; outstanding premiums, 
$277,239, and interest accrued, $8201. 

The Commonwealth Casualty Company, 
which is the oldest of its class in Philadelphia, 
Writes automobile, teams, accident and sickness 
insurance, and is ably and energetically con- 
ducted by the following named officers: Presi- 
dent, Henry C. Stewart; first vice-president and 
general manager, E. W. Cook: second vice- 
president and general counsel, C. Wm. Freed; 
secretary, E. S. Cook; treasurer, Chas. T. 
Megee. The officers, with H. S. Glazier and 
C. Ward Henry make up the board of directors. 





National Surety’s Forgery Bond Men Meet 

The forgery bond department of the National 
Surety Company, which is headed by Vice- 
President John A. Cochrane, held its annual 
convention at the home office in New York 
city early this week, beginning on Monday 
morning and not closing until noon yesterday. 
Open sessions featured the conference and 
questions of salesmanship and underwriting 
were freely discussed from the floor. The 
gatherings were attended by eight regional 
managers, fourteen supervisors and many of 
the most successful producers in the depart- 
ment. 

On Tuesday evening, Vice-President Coch- 
= acted as host at a dinner given in the 
New York Athletic Club to about forty-five 


members of the forgery department. The out- 
of-town visitors were entertained by several 
speakers in addition to Mr. Cochrane and both 
business and pleasure were the order of the 
night. The closing session of the convention 
yesterday morning showed that this department 
of the National Surety was alive to the needs 
of its prospects and was out to serve them in 
every possible way. 


Manufacturers Association of New Jersey 
Holds Annual Convention 

The Manufacturers Association of New Jer- 
sey held its tenth annual convention at the 
Hotel Traymore in Atlantic City, N. J., on 
Friday and‘Saturday of last week. Represen- 
tatives from practically all lines of industry in 
the State of New Jersey attended the gathering 
and met to discuss the problems affecting their 
The annual banquet of the 
organization took place on Saturday night, 
when the manufacturers were addressed by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson and other prominent 
speakers. 

The Manufacturers Association of New Jer- 
sey is sponsor for the Manufacturers Liability 
Insurance Company, Jersey City, which insures 
the members of the association and writes group 
accident and health, personal accident, general 
liability, landlord’s liability, and teams’ liability. 
The company, however, specializes in automo- 
bile casualty coverage and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 


various businesses. 


New York Staff Changes of Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity 

Paul Rutherford, manager of the New York 
office of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, early this week announced the fol- 
lowing promotions and changes on the staff of 
that branch: Albert J. Reid, an employee of 
the home office for the past ten years as assist- 
ant superintendent of the compensation and 
liability department, is promoted to the position 
of superintendent of that department; George 
S. Merrick, who has been with the New York 
office for a similar term of service as assistant 
superintendent of the compensation and liability 
department in charge of automobile lines, be- 
comes superintendent of the automobile depart- 
ment, which has been established on a separate 
basis because of the greatly augmented busi- 
ness; Harry A. Kearney will have attained the 
well-earned position of superintendent of the 
fidelity and surety department. 


Union Casualty Creditors May Receive 45 
Per Cent 

The liquidation section of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department has completed a final 
report on the defunct Union Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia. This company 
was taken over by the department in 1917, and, 
with the ultimate segregation of assets and 
liabilities determined, creditors may expect a 
distribution of approximately 45 per cent, any 
time after May 15, providing there should be 
no exceptions filed. In the event of this hap- 
pening, and their sustentation should be upheld 
a settlement of a lesser degree will follow. 
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As the case now stands no distribution of 
any sort will be made until the court has ap- 
proved the suggested distribution plan as filed 
by the Insurance Department. According to 
current information the approval of the court 
on this matter is more than likely. 
John A. Cochrane Inspects 

His “Army” 

Vice-President John A. Cochrane of the Na- 
tional Surety Company and “General” of the 
“army” of forgery bond men in that organiza- 
tion recently returned from a month’s “cam- 
paign” during which he visited Chicago, St. 
Paul, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Denver. The “General” went 
about strengthening his “outposts,” heartening 
his “troops,” and planning his “attack” in the 
field. 

It will be recalled that early this year the 
forgery bond department of the National Surety 
Company was divided into ten army corps fully 
officered and staffed on a system whereby rank 
depends on business production. The area of 
operations was segregated into districts as fol- 
Mid-Continent, North Central, South- 
ern, Pacific Coast, Pittsburgh, Michigan, 
Metropolitan (N. Y.), Philadelphia, Northern 
New York and New Engtand. Under the 
stimulus of this method the National Surety’s 
forgery bond sales have increased nearly 60 per 
cent during the first three months of this year 
as against the same period last year. 


“General” 


lows: 


United States National Life and Casualty 
School 

The third term of the United States National 
Life and Casualty’s school of insurance will 
open at Philadelphia, May 6. W. A. Gran- 
ville, Ph.D., LL.D., educational director, will 
have direct charge of the school work. T. W. 
Leonard, vice-president, will be business man- 
ager of the school and will have charge of 
the field work. Mr. Leonard will be assisted 
in the field work by sixteen trained managers 
and assistant managers who will each have 
charge of a staff of men and women, teaching 


them the practical art of salesmanship. 
o. 





Zurich General Appointments 

The Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Company, through the Eastern branch 
of the United States office, has announced the 
appointment of the following agents at the 
designated localities: George L. Moore, Kings- 
ton, N. Y.; William Weil, Rahway, N. J.; 
Simeon Dence, Gloversville, N. Y., and the 
White Plains Agency, White Plains, N. Y. 


Casualty Men to Meet at White Sulphur 
Springs 

F. Robertson Jones, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, has announced that that 
organization will hold its annual meeting at 
the Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
Va., September 23 to inclusive. The Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents will hold its annual meeting at the same 
time and place. 
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AGENTS WANTED TO SELL KEYSTONE TOURIST PERSONAL AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT POLICY 
COVERS ALL INJURIES 
While riding in, operating, adjusting, cranking, demonstrat- Accidental Loss of Life............. ) 
ing, in consequence of being knocked down, struck, run over, Accidental Loss of Both Hands { $1 000.00 
or by the burning or explosion of an automobile. vee i~wiijtm~tusatimatiaas | , : 
W« This Policy Also Covers the Following Accidents dailies See odes th ae Foot 500.00 
m Injuries caused by a burglar or robber attempting to rob ; : 
by force in the home, office or on the street. While in or on any Weekly Benefit—26 Weeks.......... 25.00 
public conveyance, or while riding in a passenger elevator, Partial Disability (2 Months)....... 12.50 


or while in any burning building (except shop or factory) if 
burned by fire or suffocated by smoke, or while getting on or 
off or being on the step or platform of any conveyance 
specified in Part B of Section 1, or while walking on‘the street 
or sidewalk if struck by a falling sign, awning, brick or other 
debris from a building not under construction or repairs. 


COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY COMPANY 


Oldest Philadelphia Casualty Company 


Intermediate Department 


This policy also issued to: hired chauffeurs, taxicab, auto, bus, ambulance, fire and police department, trucks 


or commercial drivers. 


Policy also provides $15.00 weekly additional 
benefit for confinement to hospital. 


ENTIRE $7.50 COST 


Fuller Building, Jersey City, N. J. 

















Wilmer L. Moore, President Robert F. Moore, Secretary 


TEXAS = TENNESSEE 
WANTED GENERAL AGENTS. We are prepared to give 
attractive general agents’ contracts in the above States to 
men of experience, proven success, character and some financial 
worth, possessing executive ability and energized initiative. 
Wilfred S. McLeod, Agency Manager. 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Insurance in Foree 


Over $75,000,000.00 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
CLARENCE E. LINZ, 
Vice President & Treas. 
P. N. THEVENET, 
Vice President & Sec. 
PAUL Y. MONTGOMERY, 
Vice President & Actuary 
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The Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur E. Childs, President 


Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer 
the best forms of 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and 
highest standard of reserves. 





Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 
Volume I 


Contains reports of the proceedings of the Institute of Actua- 
ries of Great Britain and Ireland, covering the first eight ses- 
sional meetings; also much other insurance information of in- 
terest to actuaries and students of the insurance business. 

The matter embraced in this volume of 514 pages was first 
printed in The Assurance Magazine, in 1850 and 1851, which 
went out of print many years ago. The present edition of 
Volume I is a reprint of the old issues of The Assurance Maga- 
zine containing the proceedings of the Institute of Actuaries, 
substantially bound in cloth. 


Price of Volume I, $25. 


Later volumes of the proceedings of the Institute, up to and 
including that of Part 1, dated March, 1923, may also be obtained. 


The Parts differ in size and price. 
Correspondence invited. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole United States Agents for C. & E. LAYTON, of London 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER 


Bill Would Exempt Mutuals from 
Taxation 








BONDS FOR NATIONAL 
BANKS 


DEPOSITORY 





New Bill Introduced in Congress Would 
Give Surety Companies Larger 
Powers 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 5.—A bill re- 
quiring that all national banks organized under 
the national banking act shall file with the 
United States Treasury a surety bond to guar- 
antee payment to the depositor, upon demand, 
of the full amount of his deposit, has been 
introduced in Congress by Representative T. A. 

Doyle of Illinois. 

The bill requires that such bond shall name 
an approved surety company as surety thereon. 
A provision of the bill gives the surety com- 
pany insuring a bank the same privileges of 
examination as are enjoyed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency and national bank examiners, 
and a surety company would have the right to 
apply to the courts for action against a bank 
if examination disclosed that relief was neces- 
sary to preserve its assets, resources and de- 
posits. 

The failure of banks is usually due either 
to dishonesty on the part of officers or directors 
or to faulty and bad judgment on their part in 
the matter of investments, it is declared by 
Representative Doyle. Under the plan pro- 
posed in his bill the supervision of the surety 
company, in addition to that of the Comptroller, 
would greatly minimize the possibility of dan- 
gerous conditions in an institution getting too 
far. 

There is a lack of confidence in the banks in 
some sections of the country which has re- 
sulted in people “investing” their money in 
wild-cat stock schemes, with consequent losses, 
and it is believed that the bonding of banks 
would be a big influence in building up con- 
fidence in those institutions. 

The bond proposed in the bill would have to 
be renewed yearly, to cover the aggregate and 
total deposits as shown by the latest annual 
statement of the bank. 

A bill which would not only exempt farm- 
ers and other mutuals from corporation taxes 
but would provide for the return of such taxes 
collected in the past, has been introduced in 
Congress by Representative Black of Texas. 

The measure provides that “farmers or other 
mutual hail, cyclone, casualty, life or fire in- 
surance companies, mutual ditch or irrigation 
companies, mutual or co-operative telephone 
companies, or like organizations shall be 
exempt from taxation under Title III of the 
Revenue Act relating to taxes on corporations ; 
but only if the principal source of the income 
consists of amounts collected from members 
tor the sole purpose of meeting losses and ex- 
penses: ‘Provided, That the income of the or- 
ganizations specified in this act shall likewise 
be exempt from all prior income, war profits, 
and excess profits taxes, and any income, war 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION DINNER 
Rockford Affair Complete Success 

The district meeting of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Illinois at the Nelson Hotel, Rock- 
ford, Ill., brought out a large attendance at the 
dinner and resulted in a large increase in the 
local membership. Charles N. Gorham, presi- 
dent of the district organization, presided. 
Charles W. Olson of Chicago told about the 
educational work done at Springfield in getting 
members of the legislature to understand insur- 
ance. Joseph E. Callender of Chicago, who 
negotiated the sale of the old Rockford Insur- 
ance Company, which was subsequently rein- 
sured in the American of Newark, emphasized 
the need of co-operation between men in all 
lines of insurance. He said the insurance busi- 
ness of the State was in great danger, during 
the last session of the legislature, in having 
laws passed which would have greatly injured 
the business in this State. 

Harlan E. Babcock, formerly a Rockford 
newspaperman, now editor of Federation 
News, the official paper of the Federation, made 
a witty speech, recalling his residence here 
twenty-five years ago. 

President Charles 
ganization said that few men had done as much 
for their States as John H. Camlin during the 
He also said that State insurance 
was socialism, some of it the result of Soviet 
propaganda. 
believed, “only explanation.” The object of this 


Burras of the State or- 


past year. 
“Tnsurance needs no defense,” he 


federation is to acquaint members of the legis- 
lature with the needs of life insurance. 

Secretary Royal N. Allen made an appeal 
for more members. 

A resolution of respect, offered by Charles 
Etnyre of Oregon, for Charles E. Sheldon, who 
is ill at his home, was voted unanimously. 
Reference was also made to Walter Williams, 
who is also incapacitated. 

Charles N. Corham, Dwight Manny and 
Charles A. Wetzel made up the local commit- 
tee which helped the event to success. 


W. H. Harris Made Assistant Field Super- 
visor of U. S. F. & G. 

Announcement is made of the appointment of 
William Hugh Harris as assistant field super- 
visor of the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company of Baltimore. For the past four- 
teen years Mr. Harris has been connected with 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company, also of 
Baltimore, as chief of the agency department. 
Mr. Harris has a wide and comprehensive 
knowledge of the business and is further aided 
by the fact that he is very well known among 
surety and casualty men. 








or collected from such organizations shall be 
abated, credited or refunded as provided by 
law.” 

The revenue bill now under consideration 
in the Senate provides for a corporation tax 
of 14 per cent from which all insurance com- 
panies are exempt, but makes no provision for 
return of any taxes assessed or collected in the 
past. 


Assistants Association of Fidelity and 
Casualty Gives Dance 

The Assistants Association of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York gave a 
dance at the Hotel McAlpin in that city last 
week, which was attended by nearly 500 mem- 
bers and their friends. The organization, now 
ten years old, was quiescent for a time but is 
being actively revived and, during a recent one- 
week drive, added 277 new members to its 
roster. 

It is a beneficial association, paying $250 to 
full members at death and is also prominent on 
the social side, corresponding to a club to which 
all the executives and personnel of the Fidelity 
and Casualty belong. Van Zandt Wheeler, 
manager of the company’s forgery bond depart- 
ment, has personally identified himself with 
the movement to add to the association’s grow- 
ing popularity. 

Inter-State Business Mens Accident Enters 
Four New States 

Since January 1, the Inter-State Business 
Mens Accident Association of Des Moines, 
Towa, has applied for and has been granted 
licenses in four new States. Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, West Virginia and North 
Carolina are now numbered among the terri- 
tories of the Association. With the addition 
of these States to its field of operation, it now 
has a total of thirty-two States in which it; 
is licensed to operate. : 


Will Have Women Representatives 
Cuicaco, Itt., May 6—The United States 
National Life and Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago have very carefully selected twenty-five 
exceptional, promising women as salesmen in 
the Philadelphia territory. These women have 
registered for the Philadelphia School, which 
opens May 6. This experience will be thor- 
oughly tried out in Philadelphia, and if ‘suc- 
cessful, and it promises to be, it will be adopted 
elsewhere. The same experiment has proven 

very successful in a small way in Chicago. 


Many Members Added in Donaldson Drive 

The Donaldscn Testimonial Month of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania was 
brought to a successful close with sevéral hun- 
dred new members added to the rolls of the 
organization. The results of the campaign were 
even better than anticipated. Secretary G. R. 
Dette declared that at the present time both in 
number of members and in cash on hand the 
Federation is in finer condition than ever be- 
fore. A full report of the actual additions in 
new members will be announced at the forth- 
coming “Greater Business Success” convention 
to be held in Pittsburgh, May 20 and 22. 


Federal Life Opens New Department 

The Federal Life Insurance Company has 
recently opened a new department in its home 
office building, 168 North Michigan avenue, to 
handle its monthly premium accident and 
health department of Chicago. The new de- 
partment will. be under the supervision of 
Theodore W. Budlong. 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


A Casualty Company which has not equipped itself with enough 
Excess REINSURANCE to enable it to take on any reasonable risk 
procurable by its agents, is like a fine company of soldiers equipped 
with 22 calibre target rifles and “short” cartridges. Neither can 
bring down “big stuff’. Both are insufficiently armed for the jobs 
they would like to accomplish. 


Probably your Company uses REINSURANCE. Very few indeed 
donot. But the burden of our song is that MORE REINSURANCE, 
that is, more big risks well underwritten and properly reinsured, means 
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bigger things for any Casualty Company. 


As Casualty Reinsurer, we have a way of doing business that means a 
certain profit for our clients. We are always glad to answer inquiries 


about it. 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


E. G. Trimble, President 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 719 DetwiLEeR BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
50 PINE STREET 
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A Company 
Worth Knowing 


From coast to coast, agents speak of their 
pleasant associations with this company. 
They are proud of it, for “‘back of each policy 
is the full strength of a powerful organiza- 
tion.” You could profit by representing it. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
125 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conn. 
204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
745 Georgia Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 





FIFTY-FOURTH 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
danuary |, 1924 


Cash Capital $ 2,000,000.00 
Assets 11.275.626.67 
Liabilities,except Capital 5.873,.397.23 
SurplustoPolicyholders 5,.402.229.44 
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Homicide Record for 1923 
(Continued from page 3) 


occurred precisely 200 deaths from homicide. 
This would, therefore, be equivalent to about 
four deaths per million, against a rate of 102 
per million for the twenty-eight cities of the 
United States! The rates vary, of course, 
somewhat as different aggregates of population 
are considered. For the entire United States 
Registration Area the data for 1923 is not as 
yet available. But in 1922 the murder rate for 
the Registration Area was 8.4 per 100,000 for 
the entire population, or, respectively, 5.6 for 
the white population, and 30.7 for the colored. 
In other words, there were fifty-six deaths from 
murder per million of white population, and 347 
deaths per million of colored. In all Scotland 
in 1922, among a population of about 5,000,000 
there occurred eighteen deaths from homicide, 
which would be equivalent to a rate of 3.6 per 
million in contrast to a rate of 84 per million 
for the entire Registration Area of the United 
States, and of 347 per million for the colored 
population ! 

But these rates do not reveal the full extent 
of the murder situation in particular locali- 
ties. Thus, for illustration, the white murder 
rate of Atlanta, Ga., in 1922, was 16.5 per 100,- 
000, but for the colored population the rate was 
105.4. For Birmingham, Ala., the white rate 
was 26.7 and the colored rate 108.0. For 
Memphis, Tenn., the white rate was 24.6 and 
the colored rate was 145.2. Bad as the situa- 
tion is, it is obviously growing worse and there 
are the strongest reasons for believing that to 
an increasing extent murder is hidden success- 
fully under the disguise of apparent suicide or 
deaths from accidents. 


TABLE A—OCONSOLIDATED RETURN OF 
DEATHS FROM HOMICIDE IN TWEN- 
TY-EIGHT AMERICAN CITIES, 


1900-1923 
Rate per 
i 100,000 
Year Population Homicides Population 
Ne caielaner es 11,981,034 609 §.1 
eee 12,331,665 608 4.9 
Ms sinince a sielateie 12,611,765 621 4.9 
CS 12,970,877 690 5.3 
OVE sce cees 12,956,583 729 5.6 
TOMAS Sewice 14,024,422 931 6.6 
Lee 14,851,650 1,148 re 
MMOE cc ccae-s 15,648,584 1,338 8.6 
BO Siege o:aisrece are, 16,056,800 1,272 Te 
sche thes 16,465,016 1,196 7.3 
LO a ere 16,873,233 1,365 8.1 
MBs cciteeavesd 17,243,138 1,429 8.3 
| 1 ee 17,613,045 1,464 8.3 
2) SR Se ee 17,982,950 1,575 8.8 
LL) oe 18,352,856 1,566 8.5 
1. SAO: eae 18,722,762 1,614 8.6 
OIG cosa. 19,092,668 1,742 9.1 
ene 19,462,572 Eghee 9.1 
: | 19,832,478 1,672 8.4 
Lt er 20,202,383 1,831 9.1 
MMs ocvicineritarecs 20,571,897 1,756 8.5 
15 aia 20,588,770 1,910 9.3 
1922 20,921,238 1,877 9.0 
ae 21,274,706 2,176 10.2 
1912-1916....... 91,764,281 7,961 8.7 
1917-1921... - 100,658,100 8,946 8.9 


The comparative homicide rate for 1922 and 
1923 combined with two preceding periods of 
five years each is set forth in Table B. It brings 
out in startling clearness the lamentable fact 
that in seventeen out of twenty-eight cities the 
Murder rate during 1922-23 was in excess of 
the corresponding average murder rate for 
1917-21, 


TABLE B—HOMICIDE RATE PER 100,000 POPU- 
LATION OF TWENTY-EIGHT CITIES 


Cities 1912-16 1917-21 1922-23 
Baltimore, Mdv..<....+- 6.4 8.6 8.6 
Boston, Mass... ... ccs 4.6 4.4 3.9 
Battale: Ny. Ye.cvecccies 5.1 5.2 5.44 
a ae || eee 9.5 10.8 12.7+ 
Cinciinatt, O...0c60ccces 12.2 11.7 16.3+ 
Cleveland... Oo. 66. scans 7.5 12.3 10.2 
Davtets On. c06scccnsane 9.2 6.2 7.3+ 
Harttord, Conn........< 4.0 $:7 3.3 
Indianapolis, Ind....... 9.9 10.1 1 
Eos. Angeles, Calesiscc. 10.8 11.1 13.4+ 
Louisville, Ky.......... 16.4 15.3 24.44. 
Memphis, Tenn......... 74.9 54.9 66.2 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 3.5 3.9 3.2 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 6.4 5.0 5.7+ 
Nashville, Tenn......... 33.8 23.1 34.7+ 
Newath, Na Beiccecwcss 4.3 5.1 7.1+ 
New Orleans, La... ... 24.3 20.1 25.5-+- 
New York, Ni Yccccces 5.6 5.3 5.5+ 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 4.9 6.5 8.3+ 
Pittsburgh, Paie<occccces 6.5 9.6 11.4-++ 
Providence, R. I....... 4.4 4.7 4.1 
Reading; Pas.c.ccccece 1.2 2.4 2.7-+ 
Rochester, N. Y........ 2.7 3.2 2.3 
San Francisco, Cal..... 13.5 10.7 7.0 
Seattle, Wash.....0.... 9.6 7.5 5.6 
Spokane, Wash......... 10.8 4.8 4.3 
ee. Eats, Mos. «wc sccace 14.6 16.9 21.5+ 
Washington, D. C...... 8.0 12.5 13.34 

Total for twenty-eight 

CHAOS: eh cdnen wees 8.3 8.6 9.6 


FIREARMS LARGELY RESPONSIBLE 

As I have pointed out on previous occasions, 
the major factor in our murder record is death 
by firearms. In 1921 the homicide rate for all 
methods was 8.5 per 100,000, of which 6.2 per 
100,000 was due to deaths from firearms. In 
England and Wales out of eighty-five homicidal 
deaths of males in 1922, only five were caused 
by firearms, and out of 117 deaths of females, 
eleven were caused by this method. If the gov- 
ernment and the local authorities are really in 
earnest with regard to the suppression of 
murder, the first step is obviously in the direc- 
tion of radical action with regard to the posses- 
sion and carrying of firearms of all kinds. This 
is no longer a wild frontier country, but a 
country supposed to be civilized with a guaran- 
tee of life, liberty and pursuit of happiness on 
the part of all. 


INSURANCE ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION 

Attention may be drawn to the insurance 
aspects of this question, which are by no means 
unimportant. According to some recent statis- 
tics published by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, for both ordinary and indus- 
trial risks, the amount paid out on account of 
homicide claims since 1920 has been as follows: 
In 1920 the company paid out $431,601, in 1921 
it paid $534,800, in 1922 it paid $600,341 and 
in 1923, $723,788. The experience of other 
companies, proportionately to their business in 
force, will show much the same deplorable re- 
sults. Evidently the time has come for exert- 
ing every means at the command of the author- 
ties and private enterprises to stem what has 
appropriately been called “The Rising Tide of 
Murder.” 

The results of my efforts for the present year 
to secure advance information regarding the 
homicide mortality rate are limited to seventy- 
nine cities for which corresponding data is 
also available for 1922. The cities in question 
had a population in 1923 of about 28,000,000. 
In 1922 in the seventy-nine cities concerned 
there were 2368 homicides, equivalent to a rate 
of 8.6 per 100,000 of population. In the same 
cities in 1922 there occurred 2700 murders, 
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really equivalent to a rate of 9.6 per 100,000. 

This is the highest rate which has thus far 
been reached by American representative cities 
collectively considered. It is a most appalling 
indication of the growth of lawlessness and 
crime and without a parallel in the social his- 
tory of other nations. The seriousness of the 
situation cannot possibly be exaggerated. 
Crimes against the person are not only in- 
creasing, but the same conclusion may be ap- 
plied to criminals who escape drastic punish- 
ment. In the States in which the death penalty 
is enforced it is seldom carried into effect. 
Murderers are frequently dealt with entirely too 
leniently, while the spectacular aspects of 
atrocious crimes are featured to the point of 
a disgraceful exhibition of callousness and 
apathy. 


Cities WHERE Rate Is ExtremMety HicH 

At the head of the murder list stands the 
appalling record for the City of Memphis, 
Tenn. There were 113 murder deaths in 
Memphis in 1923, equivalent to a rate of sixty- 
five per 100,000. In other words, Memphis is 
nearly seven times more murderous than the 
country at large. Compared or contrasted with 
certain foreign cities the record stands as a 
frightful indictment of the inconceivable in- 
difference to human life. Memphis has a popu- 
lation of less than 200,000. Birmingham, Eng- 
land, with a population of nearly a million in 
1920 had five deaths from murder. About the 
same rate prevails in the City of Manchester, 
and but a slightly higher rate in the City of 
Liverpool. Almost identical with the murder 
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A Quarter of the Salesmen 


URING the ten-year period 

in which this has been ac- 
complished important develop- 
ments have taken place in our 
sales organization. 











Of the latest step— 


National Advertising 


a publicity man in an agency that 
does not handle our account says: 
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“T must say there is not in my whole 
experience a campaign based on so 
fundamental a need produced for such 
an inspiring purpose and backed by the 
firm loyalty and belief of any group of 
salesmen as is the present campaign of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company.” 
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Did You 
Increase Your Income 


by JF 0% last year? 


—that is the record hung up by some 
National Life salesmen. 











You should participate in the new record 
they are going to make during 1924. 


If you are not satisfied ‘with the size of your 
commnissions now, get into touch with us at 
once. We have a line of popular policies 
for which our salesmen are finding a ready 
sale. Good men are wanted in 


Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, , South | Dakota, 
Texas, Wyoming. 
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We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 














NOW READY 
A new Book by William Alexander entitled 


ONE HUNDRED WAYS 
CANVASSING 


FOR 
LIFE INSURANCE 


This is the fifth book of the 
ALEXANDER EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


It contains many canvassing plans contributed by 
successful agents. The comments of the author 
greatly enhance the value of the plans quoted. 

This valuable aid to salesmanship is divided into 
twenty chapters, each dealing with certain phases of 
the art and practice of selling life insurance. 

Many Examples of Insurance Needs and How to 
Provide for Them are incorporated in this book of 350 
pages, which is clearly printed, is well arranged for 
practical use, with copious sub-headings to enable the 
agent to readily find and utilize methods of treating 
particular problems, and is substantially bound. 





PRICE, $3.50 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO cree NEW YORK 
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rate of Memphis is the current murder rate 
for Jacksonville, Fla. In 1923 the rate for 
Jacksonville was 01.7, against a rate of 45.9 
for 1922. There were sixty-four deaths from 
murder in Jacksonville in 1923 in a population 
of about 100,000. 

Next to Jacksonville stands the record for 
Nashville, Tenn. The rate for this city in 1923 
was 38.7, followed by a rate of 35.6 for the 
City of Louisville, Ky. Other cities with 
extremely high homicide rates are: Charleston, 
S. C., with a rate of 28.1; Mobile, Ala., 25.3; 
New Orleans, La., 29.9; Savannah, Ga., 21.1, 
and St. Louis, Mo., 26.1. 

The details for the seventy-nine cities are 
given in Table C for each of the years 1922 and 
1923. It will be observed that in a few cities 
there were no homicides reported during both 
years.* In thirty-two out of the seventy-nine 
cities the homicide rate during 1923 increased 
over the rate reported for 1922. Among other 
cities the rate increased in Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Eliza- 
beth, Erie, Hartford, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Jersey City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwau- 


kee, Minneapolis, Nashville, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Reading, 


Seattle, Spokane, St. Louis, Trenton, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Thus the trend towards a higher 
murder rate is nation-wide and not limited to 
particular sections or localities. It is signif- 
icant that while the murder death rate for 
representative American cities has now reached 
9.6 per 100,000, the rate was 4.3 for Boston, 
4.8 for Buffalo, 2.3 for Jersey City, 3.5 for 
Milwaukee, 5.9 for Minneapolis, 7.3 for New- 
ark, 5.2 for New York, 4.2 for Oakland, 4.9 for 
Providence, 1.2 for Rochester, 2.3 for San 
Diego, 6.1 for San Francisco, 1.4 for Scran- 
ton, 5.8 for Seattle, 2.8 for Springfield, Mass., 
3.3 for Syracuse, 3.7 for St. Paul and 6.3 for 
Trenton. 

















TABLE C—DEATHS FROM HOMICIDE 
——1922 —1923 
Death Death 
Number Rate Number Rate 
of per of per 
Deaths 100,000 Deaths 100,000 

Baltimore ....... 79 10:2 57 7:2 
Bayonne ........ 2 0.2 2 0.2 
ROME ONNY feieicg: e-acahe-sre ¢ 28 3.6 33 4.5 
Bridgeport ...... : 4.5 3 1.9 

Brockton = .....6.2.< 6 aad ste aa 
GONG: icsislesierasvs 32 6.1 26 4.8 
GCAMGEH occ oe cc 5 4.1 3 2.4 
Ee eae 1 2.2 =i are 
CHICSRO) - sieisacs's 280 1 11.8 389 13.6 
Cinci —— 60 14.6 fe 18.1 
Cleveland ...... 9) 10.5 88 10.0 
Columbus ....... 23 9.2 40 15.6 
CONCOLE, 6b cece re ey eee 
WAVIOR icc iececosc. 2 19 LB Erg 5 3.0 
WENGER ooo ceice 25 9.3 33 12.1 
CRED mice ard cicic 95 8.4 179 15.2 
Elizabeth ....... 2 2.0 6 5.8 
Elmira 21 g 4.1 
Bare... 12.0 7 6.8 
Fall Rive 5.0 3 2.5 
Grand 0.7 1 0:7 
Hartford 2:0 i 4.6 
Haverhill ....... , 3.5 js 
HOIVOKE coescer ce nye ats aie Ee ees 
Indianapolis .... 238 6.9 29 8.5 
Jacksonville ..... 16 45.9 64 61.7 
Jersey City...... 3 1.0 a 2:8 
Lawrence ....... 8 8.3 4 4.1 
Ns | a ee 1 1.7 1 1.7 
Los Angeles..... 83 12.9 93 13.9 
Louisville ....... 31 13.1 85 35.6 
OWEN Soca. 5: core ars 1 0.9 2 1.7 
MES “al ecevstershais was a6 aie ee ae 
McKeesport ..... 5 10.4 1 21 
Manchester ..... 4 5.0 9 2.5 





a bits : 
These indications of the absence of murder cases 
must be accepted with cauticn. In some instances 


they are probably subject to correction. 





Memphis. 04.00; 115 67.4 113 65.0 
Milwaukee ....... 14 2.9 17 3.5 
Minneapolis ..... 22 5.5 24 5.9 
WRONG ss save cease 17 7.2 16 23.3 
Nashville ....... $7 30.7 47 38.7 
NGWOSIE  ..<6 b< ccs 30 7.0 32 7.3 
New Bedford.... 3 2.4 “a aS 
New Orleans.... 84 21.0 121 29.§ 
Newport ....s.+. 2 6.4 1 3.2 
NGWHOR. <.ik/0 5 ecaare 2 4.2 ae rae 
New otk <.25:..0é 337 5.8 308 5.2 
Oakland  ..60scs- 18 Py; 10 4,2 
CRBs oceania ex 26 12.5 24 tid 
WASSAIG «visite case 2 3.0 rie aa 
PAtereO ece-s: 6:0 sc 5 3.6 5 3.6 
Philadelphia .....137 7.2 180 9.4 
Petersburg ...... 7 21.4 3 9.0 
Pittsburgh ...... 55 9.1 83 13.7 
Pitisheld  .03.53,;.- oe ar 1 2.2 
Portland, Me..... 3 4.2 1 1.4 
Providence ..... 8 3.3 12 4.9 
PUGNIO “ive ccwouns 15 35.2 6 14.1 
2 ete 3 8.4 sted 
REAGHID 6.66 <6.a:0 2 1.8 4 3.6 
Richwiond@ ...3... 24 13.1 16 8.5 
Rochester ....... 10 3.2 4 1.2 
Sacramento ..... 18 25.3 12 16.3 
PUMIDTEE «sec tre ere erased is . mare 
Salt Lake City. 13 10.4 13 10.2 
San Diego....... 10 12.0 2 2.3 
San Francisco. 42 7.9 33 6.1 
Sav 34.1 19 21.2 
3c 0.7 2 1.4 
5.4 20 5.8 
Somerville ...... ] 1.0 1 1.0 
Springfield, Ill... 9 14.7 5 8.1 
Springfield, Mass. 4 2.9 4 2.8 
SOORANG@ .c6 secs: 1 1.9 8 7.6 
SEV PACHSE. 6 6.c:c%0 5:60 7 3.9 6 3.38 
Ss, BOWiseccacess 134 16.9 210 26,1 
Sh Paulscncccene 16 6.7 9 bY 
"EPOMEOM io scce os: 5 4.0 8 6.3 
Washington, D. C. 52 Ie 73 15.4 
Williamsport 3 


The wide diversity of population elements in 
these cities is not suggestive of any particular 
racial type being more murderously inclined 
than another. The evidence, however, is over- 
whelming that the murder rate is decidedly 
higher in the cities of the South than in the 
cities of the North and West. The murder rate 
for Chicago increased from 11.8 in 1922 to 13.6 
in 1923. In Cincinnati the rate increased from 
14.6 to 18.1, in Columbus from 9.2 to 15.6, in 
Los Angeles from 12.9 to 13.9, in New Orleans 
from 21.0 to 29.9, in Washington, D. C., from 
11.3 to 15.4. A decrease in the homicide rate 
occurred in the following cities: In Baltimore 
the rate decreased from 10.2 to 7.2, in Buffalo 
from 6.1 to 4.8, in Dayton from 11.7 to 3.0, in 
Erie from 12.0 to 6.0, in Fall River from 5.0 
to 2.5, in McKeesport from 10.4 to 2.1, for 
New York city from 5.8 to 5.2, in Oakland 
from 7.7 to 4.2, in Petersburg from 21.4 to 9.0, 
for Pueblo from 35.2 to 14.1, for Richmond 
from 13.1 to 8.5, for Sacramento from 25.3 to 


16.3, for San Diego from 12.0 to 2.3, for 
Savannah from 34.1 to 21.2, for Springfield, 


Ill., from 14.7 to 8.1, for St. Paul from 6.7 to 
3:7: 

\mong cities in which there were no homi- 
cide deaths reported during 1923: In Brock- 
ton, Concord, Holyoke, Lynn, Salem and Wil- 
liamsport, Chelsea, Haverhill, New Bedford, 
Passaic and Quincy.* 

It is, of course, regrettable that it is practi- 
cally impossible to obtain homicide returns for 
a larger number of cities which have fully 
equipped Departments of Vital Statistics, ap- 
parently indifferent to the public interest in the 
prompt publication of all the vital facts con- 
cerning the community. 


WHAT THE EvIDENCE SHOWS 


The foregoing evidence is a further indict- 





* See previous footnote. 
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ment of American civilization and our 
growing contempt for modern law and order. 
The evidence is incontrovertible that we are 
slowly drifting towards a degree of acquiscence 
in crime and criminal traits which if not 
sternly dealt with will permeate every strata of 
our American society. A point has been 
reached in our national life where no one is 
time. Murders are com- 
cruelty and often with 
superhuman ingenuity which baffle the author- 
ities and defeat-the ends of justice. Every day 
the press accounts contain a larger chronicle of 
capital crimes than would be met with in Brit- 
ish or Continental newspapers for a month, or 
sometimes during the course of a year. Murder 
forth with alluring attractiveness in 
countless cheap publications which cater to a 
morbid and depraved appetite. Murder is fea- 
tured in films to the point of downright sug- 
gestiveness of crime. Murder is encouraged by 
long delayed trials and the uncertainty of con- 
viction and severity of punishment. Out of 458 
murderers sentenced to death in the State of 
New York from 1889 to 1923, only 298 were 
executed, according to Warden Lawes of Sing 
Sing Prison. During the period 1912-19, in 
the States of New Hampshire, New York, 
Indiana, Vermont, Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, Kentucky, Con- 
necticut and Utah, there occurred 19,777 homi- 
cides, but of the murderers, only 475 were sen- 
tencend to death and of these only 349 were 
executed. If capital punishment is to continue 
it should be enforced and not made a farce, 
nor should it be made a spectacle in terminat- 
ing human life, as was the case recently in the 
State of Nevada. 


our 


safe anywhere at any 


mitted with fiendish 


is set 


Tue Case AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
The reasons for doing away with the death 
penalty have been summarized by Warden 
Lawes as follows: 
1. The death 


spasmodic in its 


sentence is uncertain and 

application. No 
other punishment lacks to so marked 
a degree that most important of all 
elements, certainty of execution. 

2. Life imprisonment is not so uncertain 
as it has been popularly supposed to 
be, nor is it so difficult of applica- 
tion. 

3. There is a greater facility in obtaining 
convictions for homicide in abolition 
States than in the States where the 
death penalty is arbitrarily imposed. 

With the 
thorough agreement. 
cerning the doing away with the death penalty 
are, in part, based upon personal investiga- 
tions, including the witnessing of several 
executions at Sing Sing. States in which the 
death penalty has been done away with have 
not a higher, but sometimes a lower homicide 
rate than the States in which capital punish- 
ment is enforced. The execution of the death 
sentence is a relic of barbarism which has no 
place in modern civilized society. 

There are indications of a more profound 
public interest in the homicide question which 


foregoing conclusions I am in 


My own convictions con- 
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it is hoped may materialize in a concerted move- 
ment to bring about a change. We need better 
law enforcement and a more rational concep- 
tion of swift as well as adequate justice. From 
a life insurance point of view, the homicide 
losses are a serious drain upon the companies 
who are called upon to prematurely pay claims 
in the case of policyholders who might have 
paid premiums for many years. But in its 
larger aspects the problem of homicide con- 
cerns every citizen who tries to square his con- 
duct with the long prevailing idea that this is 
indeed a nation in which law and order are re- 
spected. The present evidence in the case cer- 
tainly presents convincing proof to the con- 


trary. 


IMPORTANCE OF DECREASE IN LYNCHING 

Attention has frequently been drawn to an 
apparent relation between the homicide rate 
and lynchings. I have heretofore refrained 
from touching upon the lynching question since, 
in my own judgment, no such relation existed. 
Since the matter is one of considerable inter- 
est, however, I add this year a brief statement 
based entirely upon information furnished 
through the kindness of Dr. Moten, the prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee Institute. According to a 
table covering the period 1885-1923, the num- 
ber of persons lynched during that period has 
been 4487, of which 1038 were white persons, 
while 3149 were negroes. During the first ten 
years of the forty-year period there were 1746 
persons lynched, during the second decade 1152, 
during the third decade 736, while during the 
last ten years, the number of persons lynched 
has been 573. There has, therefore, been a pro- 
gressive actual decrease in the number of per- 
sons lynched during the last forty years, while 
proportionately to population the decline has 
been even more pronounced. The lowest rec- 
ord occurred during 1923 when there were 
thirty-three lynchings, against a maximum rec- 
ord in 1892 when 255 persons were lynched. 

During the first twenty years of the period 
there was only a single year during which less 
than one hundred persons were lynched, while 
during the last twenty years there has been 
only a single year during which more than one 
hundred persons were lynched. Insofar as 
lynchings reflect a murderous trend on the part 
of the population the tendency is obviously and 
decidedly in the right direction. 


ReLative FregueNcy oF Homicipes 1n OTHER 
CouUNTRIES 

In response to frequent inquiries regarding 
the relative frequency of murder deaths in this 
and other countries, I conclude Table D, which 
covers the experience in most cases for 19II- 
21, and which admirably serves the purpose of 
illustrating the enormous difference in murder 
deaths at home and abroad: 


TABLE D -AVERAGE HOMICIDE MORTALITY 
RATES (PER 100.000 OF POPULATION) 


U.S: Registration Area, 1911-21........ 72 
A” Rarer ation ainenene ete 3.6 
Australia, TONED as ck ey wadedoeeed. 1.9 
Gmah Attica, 1919-46, .......0...2<250,,20.., 4 
New Zealand. UTS: Cae i ce RR pte tien: 0.9 
Ireland Pree ee tt teetetetctteeteetteees 0.9 
A 5 | Ae acti thre etl 0.9 
I ee 0.8 
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THE MAN IN THE STREET 
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5. The Grasshopper and the Ant 
“T am thinking of insuring my life,” said Mr. Hoppergrass, “I know I 


shall never lay anything by unless I force myself to save.” 
“An excellent plan—for you,” replied Mr. Bryant, “With me, of course, 


it’s altogether different. 


I need no insurance.’ 


“IT suppose you have saved a great deal,” said Mr. Hoppergrass with 


a sigh. 


““No—not yet, but my busy season has begun, and by the Autumn I shall 


have a pile. 


And I tell you, my boy, it pays to cultivate thrift.” 


That afternoon while Mr. Bryant was looking into an excavation the 
bank gave way, and he was buried under a mountain of earth. 
His widow was sent to the poorhouse, and his daughter became a kitchen 


maid. 


As for Mr. Hoppergrass, he bought an Endowment policy, and when it 
matured he converted it into an Annuity on which he and his wife lived in 
a cottage by the sea for many a long year. 


6. The Body and Its Members 


Once upon a time the different members of the body disputed hotly as 
to the merits of each. The hands and feet asserted that they did all the 


work, and that the stomach was idle and superfluous. 
beating the lungs because they did nothing but breathe. 


The heart took to 
So the Body 


languished and would have died if harmony had not been reestablished. 


APPLICATION: 
A life insurance company is a cooperative body, and the interests of the 


company, its policyholders, and its agents are identical. 
harmoniously together all will prosper. 


conflicting interests all will suffer. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Spectator Company, New 


If they work 
If they imagine that they have 


N. B.—It is intended to publish these fables in bock form, as they contain important educational matter. 
York. 
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This table certainly gives food for reflection 
for, with the exception of Italy, no other coun- 
try measurably approaches the United States in 
the murderous tendency of its people. As I 
have often had occasion to point out before, 
there are convincing reasons for believing that 
many deaths due to murder are erroneously 
classified as accidents and suicides. Our 
methods of coroners’ inquests are antiquated 
and even our systems of medical examining 
boards are often superficial. There is a reluct- 
ance to incur the necessary expenses for in- 
vestigation, autopsies, etc., by means of which 
the fact of death and its causation would be 
more accurately determined. The public has 
grown callous to the extent to which murder 
cases are treated in a sensational manner and 
without the required seriousness involving mat- 
ters of wrongful death. The murder rate 
affects every strata of population from the 
White House to the hovel. The obvious in- 
crease in the murderous tendency should there- 
fore be a matter of the very first concern to 
Congress, the legislature, the authorities other- 
wise and the public at large. 
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firearms absolutely. 


The outstanding fact of our murder situa- 
tion remains the predominating extent to which 
firearms are used with murderous intent. The 
sale of firearms, except to those properly author- 
ized to carry them, should be absolutely pro- 
hibited. The sale of firearms through mail- 
order houses is unquestionably one of the most 
fruitful sources of murderous crimes. An ad- 
mirable example has been set by Butler Brothers 
of Chicago, a mail-order house of international 
reputation, which has discontinued the sale of 
It is entirely within the 
power of Congress to prohibit the sending of 
firearms through the mails. Until this is done 
the present evil will only continue to grow 
worse. The Sullivan law of New York has 
unquestionably had a salutary effect and is, in 
part, the reason why the homicide death rate 
of New York city is as low as it is. 

What applies to firearms applies to much the 
same degree to the reckless sale of poisons. The 
safeguards adopted on the part of many States 
are far from sufficient. A study of individual 
cases of poisons conclusively 
proves that those who wish to purchase poison- 
ous substances have no difficulty in procuring 
them. The matter is certainly one which should 
receive more attention on the part of all con- 
cerned. 


murders by 
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“Swift to Serve; Strong to Sustain’ — 


A creed that expresses the sincere desire to serve humanity 
which permeates this organization, and is reflected in the 
striking gains made every month. 

Provident Life Men find everywhere a tremendous force of 
goodwill toward the Provident. 


Te PROVIDENT 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
of CHATTANOOGA 


R. J. Maclellan, President. W. C. Cartinhour, Secretary. 
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j A NEW FEATURE! 
A new table in this year’s book presents total 
MEN premium payments and total dividends received 
on policies issued in 1910 and 1915 together with 
WHO their surrender values at the end of the 10 and 
15 year periods, thereby showing at a glance the 
actual result in regard to cost to the policy- 
THINK holder during these periods. 
they are built for speed and endurance This Vest Pocket Life Agents Brief is 
and can qualify for general or state agency the latest presentation of Life Insurance 
work, will find it to their advantage to Facts and Figures. Every agent on his toes 
; : for business should place his order now. 
communicate with 
PRICE, $2.00 
ERTY LIF¢é 
THE LIB Y Pe 
Liberty Life Building, THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Topeka, Kansas. CHICAGO OFFICE 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 





NOW READY! 








The 1924 
LIFE AGENTS 
BRIEF 


Place Your Order Now 


All the valuable contents of last year will 
be included in this year’s publication and in 
addition will be 
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unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








F. H. ECKER HONORED 
Becomes President of Chamber of Com=- 
merce of State of New York 

Frederick H. Ecker, senior vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
achieved the distinction of being unanimously 
elected president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York at its one hundred 
and fifty-sixth annual election of officers. An 
almost entirely new set of officers was elected 
simultaneously, with the exception of the com- 
mittee on arbitration, which remains under the 
same management as heretofore. 

Mr. Ecker was nominated for the office of 
president by Darwin P. Kingsley, chairman of 
the nominating committee and president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Kinsgley was also elected vice-president of the 
Chamber, to be in office till May 5, 1925. Mr. 
Kingsley only recently completed a term of 
two years as president of the Chamber. 

Mr. Ecker is a man who has started at the 
bottom of the ladder in the insurance business 
and gradually, through perseverance, integrity, 
and a wide knowledge of the business, gleaned 
through years of undivided attention to busi- 


ness, worked his way to the top. He started 











A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 
years has been rendering unexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
is no better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 














his business career in a law office but left very 
shortly to go with the Metropolitan Life. He 
first served as a clerk, becoming successively 
manager of the bond and mortgage division, 
comptroller, and treasurer in 1906. He was 
elected vice-president in April, 1919, and is now 
the senior vice-president and second officer of 
the company. Mr. Ecker was born in 
Phoenicia, Ulster county, N. Y., in 1867. 

Officers elected to the committee on ii!sur- 
ance include: Hendon Chubb, chairman; Wil- 
liam H. LaBoyteaux, John Henry Fammond, 
Clark Williams, Thomas A. Buckner, Wallace 
Reid, Kimball C. Atwood. 

JOHN ROGERS HEGEMAN MEMORIAL 
The New Research Laboratory at the 
Sanatorium of the Metropolitan Life 
at Mount McGregor to Be 
Dedicated 
On May 22, the John Rogers Hegeman 
Memorial, known as the Research Laboratory, 
at the sanatorium of the Metropolitan Life In- 
Mount 


will be 


surance of New York, located at 
McGregor, near Saratoga Springs, 
dedicated with fitting ceremonies, at Io a. m. 
Trains arriving at 8.30 a. m. at Saratoga 
Springs will be met and guests will be con- 
veyed to Mount McGregor in time for the 
dedication exercises. Luncheon will be served 
to guests in the Refectory, and there will be 
ample time for them to see the various build- 
ines and: the grounds and the outlook of the 
sanatorium before they are conveyed to the 
Saratoga Springs station for the train leaving 
at SUEZ pe Wh. 

An official party will leave New York in 
special cars on Wednesday evening, May 21, 
and will stay over night at Albany, continuing 
their journey to Mount McGregor on Thurs- 
day morning. 


Miss Anna Jarvis Is Guest at Mothers’ 
Day Celebration 

Miss Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia, who has 
written much effective literature advocating 
life insurance, which has been published by 
The Spectator Company, has gained coun- 
try-wide repute as the originator of Mothers’ 
Day. She has been invited to participate in 
Mothers’ Day exercises at Boston, on May II, 
including a reception at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
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HALF RATE LIFE INSURANCE 


Prudential Issues a New Policy on 
Which Premiums Are Halved for 
First Five Years 


CONTAINS USUAL FEATURES OF REGU- 
LAR POLICY 


Is Issued in Lump Sum and Monthly 
Income Forms 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J., announces an innova- 
tion in the form of a new contract styled the 
“Whole-Life Half-Rate Policy.” As its name 
indicates, the premium on this policy for the 
first five years is just one-half of that for the 
following years. Thus, at age thirty-five, a 
$10,000 policy will cost $130.50, less annual 
dividends, during the first five years, the yearly 
premium thereafter being $261, less dividends. 

The company believes that this policy will 
appeal strongly to business and _ professional 
men just becoming established; firms insuring 
principals or partners; as protection for mort- 
gages, and, in general to those who expect to 
be better able to pay larger premiums five 
years hence. 

This new policy is similar to the company’s 
regular whole life policy except that, with the 
smaller premium in the first five years, the 
values are lower in the first few years. Non- 
forfeiture and loan values will be available 
after premiums have been paid for three years. 
This policy will be issued at ages twenty-five 
to fifty-five, inclusive, for amounts of from 
$5000 to $100,000, the commission rate being 
the same as for a regular whole life policy. 
The usual features of the regular whole life 
form are contained in the new policy, except 
that no extension will be granted if lapsed at 
the end of the first or second year. 

This policy will be issued with the regular 
lisability feature—waiver of premiums and pay- 
ment of insurance in instalments—and also with 
the accidental death benefit and disability in- 
come features, subject to the usual rules, extra 
premiums for these features remaining the 
same through the existence of the policy. 

The scale of rates for this attractive new 
contract is indicated by the following annual 
rates at certain ages of issue, which apply to 
the first five policy years, regular whole life 
form, thereafter being doubled: Age 25, $10.30; 


30, $11.20; 35, $13.05; 40, $15.56; 45, S10: 
50, $24.17; 55, $32.37. For a five-year monthly 


income of $10, the initial rates are: 25, $5.74; 
30, $6.24; 35, $7.27; 40, $8.67; 45, $10.58; 50, 


IDs ee ~ 


$13.46: 55, $18.03. For a twenty-year monthly 


income of $10, the initial rates are: 25, $18.07; 
30, $19.64; 35, $22.89: 40, $27.29; 45, $33.33; 


- “ ~ . ~=— 
50, 942.390; °55 





John L. Lockwood’s New Offices 
The well-known law firm of Cornell, Lock- 
wood & Jeffery, of 2 Rector street, New York, 
which was composed of John L. Lockwood 
and William P. Jeffery has been dissolved. 
John L. Lockwood will continue the practice 
of law in new offices at the same address. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MEETS 





Insurance Group Sessions Are Well 
Attended 





H. A. SMITH A SPEAKER 





J. E. Kavanagh Describes Pension Plan 
to Assembled Manufacturers—E. E. 
Rhodes Scores Detrimental Taxa- 

tion of Companies 

CLEVELAND, Onto, May 7.—The insurance 
activities of the meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United Stated began in earn- 
est here on Tuesday and continued throughout 
to-day. Col. Howard P. Dunham, Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, this afternoon 
discussed “The State and Special Insurance 
Taxes,” taking the side of the companies 
against undue legislative interference. He 
stated that in one Southern State a sum not 
exceeding 50 per cent of the fees from insur- 
ance taxes is to be used for service to the pub- 
lic. “This is an admission that the fees col- 
lected by the departments are in excess of the 
cost of administering the office,’ said Mr. 
Dunham. 

Addressing the department of manufacture 
group in the luncheon room on Tuesday, 
James E. Kavanagh, second vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, New York, gave a 
masterly exposition of the problems underlying 
the idea of industrial pensions. The speaker 


pointed out that, after much experience and the. 


tabulation of many expressed opinions, it can 
no longer be said that pension plans are costly 
in relation to the benefits they bring to both 
the worker and the industry in which he is 
engaged. The direct pension plan was touched 
on by Mr. Kavanagh, but it was apparent that 
he favored the contributory plan, by which the 
employee either sets aside a definite sum against 
the future or is assisted in so doing by the em- 
ployer. “I have yet to hear of a single con- 
tributory pension plan which has lacked the 
support of the wage-earner,” said the speaker 
in this connection. 

Turning to insurance as a means of provid- 
ing for the future of workers, Mr. Kavanagh 
Stated: “It is possible to-day, through insur- 
ance companies, with perfect ease and 
simplicitly to set up and carry on a pension plan 
the results of which are not estimated, but 
guaranteed, and through which neither em- 
ployer nor employee can, under any conceivable 
circumstances, lose a penny or a hope.” Pen- 
sion plans should be carefully considered be- 
fore being put in operation and they should be 
actuarially sound. The speaker closed by 
urging the value of the service rendered by in- 
surance companies in this field and the utility 
of the solution offered to the pension problem 
by Proper and adequate insurance. 

The insurance group session on Wednesday 
brought several prominent insurance men be- 
fore the gathering, among them being: H. A. 
Smith, chairman of the insurance advisory 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
President of the National Fire Insurance Com- 


pany; Hon. A. I. Vorys, noted attorney of Co- 
lumbus, O., and Frank Robertson, assistant 
general counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Mr. Smith, in a talk dealing 
with insurance service, told his hearers that 
to-day there is $125,000,000,000 of fire insur- 
ance and $60,000,000,000 of life insurance pro- 
tecting the property and lives of the nation. In- 
surance service has been developed to a point 
where it is necessary and absolutely sound. 
Those who would use insurance legislation as 
a cloak to mask socialistic desires were scored 
by the president of the National Fire, who went 
into the phase of monopolistic laws at some 
length and demonstrated the fallacy of their 
adoption. Mr. Smith outlined the work accom- 
plished during the fire waste contest and stated 
that this campaign showed that the responsibility 
for protecting life and guarding property rests 
upon each individual citizen. The function of 
the insurance company is only to indemnify. 

On the subject of certification of automobile 
titles, Frank Robertson first laid bare the auto- 
mobile situation in the United States with the 
statements that there are now 15,000,000 cars 
and trucks in the country and that, last year, 
about 40,000 automobile thefts were reported 
from twenty-eight key cities alone. The esti- 
mated value of stolen cars now exceeds $100,- 
000,000 yearly. With 84 per cent of all the 
automobiles in the world now in the United 
States, the need for certified title laws was 
apparent, said Mr. Robertson, and the great 
part played by insurance companies in protect- 
ing this class of property could not be denied. 

Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, spoke on “Life 
Insurance Protection and Savings as Affected 
by Special Insurance Taxes” and demon- 
strated that the increasing taxation levied on 
life insurance companies was certain to be re- 
flected in higher premium rates to supply the 
companies with the funds necessary to write 
the business on a substantial basis. One com- 
pany, whose figures he instanced, had paid out 
$1,212,831 in one year for licenses, fees and 
taxes other than those on real estate. The 
public should be informed regarding this situa- 
tion, said Mr. Rhodes, and insurance depart- 
ments of the various States should realize that 
while the companies welcomed supervision, any- 
thing tending to impair the finances of the com- 
panies should be avoided. 


To Pass on Reinsurance of Liberty Fire 

St. Louis, Mo., May 5.—Stockholders of the 
Liberty Fire Insurance Company of St. Louis 
will hold a special meeting in the home office, 
Title Guaranty building, St. Louis, on May 6, 
for the purpose of passing upon the contract to 
reinsure the company with the Great West- 
ern Fire Insurance Company of Chicago. 

The Great Western proposed to assume out- 
standing policies and contracts of insurance of 
the Liberty Fire and to pay all losses under 
them. 

On May 7 4 special commission appointed by 
State Superintendent of Insurance Ben C. 
Hyde of Missouri will meet in the Liberty’s 
home office to pass upon the proposed reinsur- 
ance contracts. 
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AMERICAN BUYS COLUMBIA OF OHIO 
AS RUNNING MATE 
Both Companies Members of Western 
Insurance Bureau 

The American Insurance Company of New- 
ark completed its negotiations last week in pur- 
chasing the Columbia Insurance Company of 
Dayton, Ohio. With the purchase of the stock 
of the Ohio company it may easily build up 
with its large resources and capital a very suc- 
cessful running mate. It has been generally 
known among insurance circles that the Amer- 
ican has for some time desired to purchase a 
smaller company with the purpose of building 
up and enlarging its business. 

The Columbia is one of the few smaller com- 
panies that has operated on a limited scale and 
yet has a very profitable business. Until several 
years ago it operated only in Ohio, and about 90 
per cent of its business is still centered in that 
State. As it is a member of the Western 
Bureau and the American is one of the Bureau’s 
leaders complications in their affiliation will be 
avoided. 

Organized in 1881 the Columbia commenced 
operations with a capital of $150,000. Last 
year this capital was doubled by a stock divi- 
dend. In the company’s statement of December 
31, it showed ‘$1,113,593 assets, $153,906 un- 
earned premium reserve, $300,000 capital and 
$648,423 net surplus, with a premium income of 
$129,218. During the past ten years its average 
loss ratio has been between 34 and 35 per cent 
and its expense ratio varies around 45.7 per 
cent. 

Throughout its entire history the company 
has enjoyed an excellent reputation for honest 
and upright transactions, and under the man- 


agement of O. I. Gunckel, president for many 


years, it has built up a most prosperous busi- 
ness. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE IS- 
SUES HANDSOME BOOK 
History of “Seventy-Five Years of Fire 
Insurance” 

Under the title, “Seventy-Five Years of Fire 
Insurance,” the Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of Springfield, Mass., has 
issued a very handsome book of 122 pages, 
which fittingly celebrates the rounding out of 
the first three-quarters of a century of that 
company’s career. The book is not only a 
history of the company, with biographical 
sketches of its successive directors and offi- 
cers, embellished by numerous portraits, but it 
deals interestingly with collateral events dur- 
ing the past seventy-five vears. Altogether, it 
is a beautiful and informative souvenir of an 
important occasion. 


Charter of Insurance Institute Is Signed 

Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, 
on May 1, signed the charter of the Insurance 
Institute of America, thus granting the docu- 
ment to that organization. The attorneys of 


the Insurance Institute are now engaged in 
drafting the by-laws and it is expected that 
they will be completed at an early date. 
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GOES TO GREAT AMERICAN 
Charles R. Street Becomes Vice-President 
and Western Manager 
Charles R. 
late president of the Fidelity-Phenix, has been 
made vice-president of the Great American Fire 


Street, long connected with and 


Insurance Company of New York to be in 
charge of the Western Department of the com- 
pany in Chicago, which section of the coun- 
try he is so well acquainted with. Mr. Street 
will succeed Walter H. Sage as general man- 
ager of the Great American and its associated 
companies in the Chicago branch. It has long 
been the wish of Mr. Sage to be relieved of 
the responsibilities of active business admin- 
istration, especially in such a position where 
the entire success of the department depends 
virtually upon one person. With the knowl- 
edge of Mr. Street being a successor it was 
made possible for Mr. Sage to carry out his 
long-cherished wish to give over the manage- 
ment of the department which he has so ably 
controlled for many years. 

This appointment to the vice-presidency of 
the Great American was the occasion for little 
if any surprise among insurance men, it being 
well known that a man of Mr. Street’s ability 
and knowledge of the West could not and would 
not long remain idle after his resignation from 
the Fidelity-Phenix. 

It is Mr. Street’s intention to take a couple 
of weeks’ rest and vacation at French Lick, 
from there going direct to the Chicago office 
to take up his position, which gives every evi- 
dence of being a happy and prosperous arrange- 


ment for all concerned. 


Factory Insurance Association Holds 
Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting and dinner of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association was held last week 
at the Hotel Vanderbilt. President H. A. Smith 
presided over an unusually large gathering. 
H. S. Phillips, manager of the association, pre- 
sented his annual report. and officers were re- 
elected as follows: President #I. A. Smith, 
National of Hartford; vice-president, A. G. 
Martin, Northern of London; treasurer, J. C. 
Barden, Automobile; secretary, J. H. Vreeland, 
Scottish & National; manager, IT. S. 
Phillips ; 


tee, George C .Long, Jr., Phoenix of Hartford 


Union 


chairman of the executive commit- 
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FAMILY FINANCE 


Home life is happier for every one when worry is eliminated. 







The Family Bud i i imi 
udget, developed through the co-operation of the whole family, eliminate = 
profitable expenditures, increases savings, and banishes worry. Pen 


The protection of the family, the educati f the child i 
dione ~ a A oe e children, assured independence for old age, can 


Those responsible for Family Welf. i 
: } E y Welfare have always had these things at heart, but today are study- 
ing them with a deeper interest than ever, and the budget idea is getting recognition. . 


Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK FAMILY BUDGET AND ACCOUNT SHEET, which 









you may have for the asking, also additional sheets, as needed. 
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OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A month’s trial will help you. A few months’ 
trial will convince you that the Budget helps you 
to make the most of your income. 


Over sity years in business. Now insuring over One 
Billion, 850 Million dollars in policies on 3,300,000 lives. 
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H. O. Lacount, reports of the various commit. 
tees, adoption of a memorial to the late William | 
Henry Merrill, and discussions relative to fire 
protection methods and devices as applied to 
cities and towns. The question of fireproof 
buildings will also come in for needed atten- 
tion and the entire meeting promises to be one 
of interest and value. 


ASSOCIATION 

Annual Meeting to Be Held in Atlantic 

City—Prominent Insurance Men Desig- 

nated by Nominating Committee 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association will be held 
in Atlantic City, N. J., on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 13 to 15. The sessions 
will take place in the Vernon Room of the 
Haddon Hall Hotel and the election of officers 
will be among the important business to be 





To Complete Advisory Council Organization | 


RicHMonpD, Va., May 5.—In response to a 
call issued by Louis T. Dobie of Norfolk, | 
president of the Virginia Association of Insur- | 
ance Agents, representatives of the sixteen 
local boards in that State will hold another 
conference in Richmond next Monday, May 12, I 
at which time it is hoped that the advisory 
council of the Virginia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will be organized. The council 
will be composed of two representatives from 
each board, and the officers of the Virginia 
Association. It is thought that it is the first 
organization of its kind to be formed in the 
United States. 

The proposed council is the outgrowth of an 
informal conference heid in Washington during 
the mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in March. 

It is understood that a constitution has been 
drawn up, but this has not yet been made 


transacted. 

Prominent insurance executives 
designated by the nominating committee for 
office as follows: For president, Rudolph P. 
Miller, New York; for first vice-president, 
Dana Pierce, Chicago; second vice-president, 
Allen M. Schoen, Atlanta; secretary-treasurer, 
Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston; chairman of 
the executive committee, Albert T. Bell, Atlan- 
tic City. Those proposed for membership on 
the executive committee for three years are: 
Albert T. Bell, Atlantic City; William Emer- 
son, Boston; Clarence Heller, San Francisco; 
Frank C. Jordan, Indianapolis, and Samuel D. 
McComb, New York. To serve for one year, 
George W. Elliot, Philadelphia. The names 
suggested to compose the nominating commit- 
M. Sellers, In- 


3oyd, 


have been 


tee for 1925 are those of E. 
dianapolis, chairman; D. Knickerbacker 
Philadelphia, and John C. McDonnell, Chicago. 

The for the annual meeting in- 
cludes an address of welcome by the president 
of the National Fire Protection Association, 


public. 





—Members of the Insurance Federation of Illinois, 
in and around Sterling, Ill., will hold a dinner meet: 
Frank M. Stager is 


program 
ing on the evening of May 12. 
in charge of arrangements, 
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Guapsieed 109 * INSURANCE ISSUED 
NATIONAL LIBERTY |B | Aucmaite 
Tornado Windstorm 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Rent and Rental Values 
Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago Explosion and Riot 
Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. Use and Occupancy 
| DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL Sprinkler Leakage 
{| LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE Tourist Baggage 
| MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. THINK IT OVER! 
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BUREAU MEETING OPENS 





President C. H. Yunker Scores Separa- 
tion Movement 


STATES BUREAU POSITION 





Quiet Session Attended by Some Sixty 
Western Managers and Executives 
[By a Srarr CorRESPONDENT] 


BrrarcuiFF Lopce, N. ¥.—Very little of in- 
terest developed at the first session of the an- 
nual meeting of the Western Insurance Bureau, 
which opened Tuesday afternoon at Priarcliff 
Lodge, N. Y.. with an attendance of over sixty 
executives. The program was more than three- 
quarters finished by the close of a two-hour 
session, and up to that time there were no de- 
velopments in any way bearing upon the present 
tense situation in the West. President Charles 
H. Yunker, president of the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics, reviewed again the outstanding feature 
of the separation movement. Waite Bliven, 
chairman of the executive committee, made a 
report, which was, however, little more than 
a-history of the functioning of his committee 
during the past few months. 

A telegram was sent to Charles E. Sheldon, 
Western manager of the American of Newark, 
congratulating him upon his recovery from his 
recent illness. 

Although the matter had not yet been defi- 
nitely decided upon, it was rumored that the 
next meeting of the Bureau would take place 
itt October at White Sulphur Springs. 

President Yunker made the main theme of 
his address fact that, despite the many 
capable and constructive underwriters there are 
in the fire insurance business, there are some 


the 


who cause “retrogressive measures to be 
adopted,” which spirit, “together with the spirit 
of greed and selfishness on the part of certain 
interests seeking to dominate and corral the 
business, brought about the recent abrogation 
of the Conference agreement.” He pointed out 
that this same agreement, “at the request and 
through the insistence of its critics and abro- 
gators,” is still in effect in the Rocky Mountain 
territory, “and working most satisfactorily.” 

He pointed out that “it is most imperative 
that we regain and retain the control and man- 
agement of our business affairs,’ and that “we 
must uphold and guard our constitutional rights 
of non-interference with the freedom of con- 
tract.’ Regarding foreign companies, he said, 
“Foreigners who have been permitted to do 
business here upon a footing of equality with 
the American institutions, should not forget that 
the liberal policy of this country is not one of 
timidity or indifference, and does not permit the 
foreigners to crush and annihilate our American 
institutions, nor to direct or dominate American 
business interests.” He further said: 

We have seen the orderly, correct and proper 
conduct of our business seriously impeded dur- 
ing recent months by unwarranted attacks from 
those with whom we were associated, in their 
ruthless attempts to dominate the conduct of 
our business, regardless of the destructive effect 
on the business of a multitude of agents, which 
was established and prospered on what they 


had a right to believe was a permanent working 
agreement, the terms of which were dictated by 
the companies themselves. In practice these 
arrogant and domineering forces have denied the 
right of freedom to agents in the exercise of 
their inherent and individual privileges in the 
manner to which they are entitled and have been 
accustomed, causing needless turmoil and 
financial and constituting in the whole 
a policy indefensible in any just and reason- 
able manner. 


loss, 


Mr. Yunker laid the blame for the present 
the upon the 
shoulders of the that 
the Bureau had at all times been willing to 
Its attitude, he said, “has been 
one of conciliation.” 

He concluded by saying, “The Bureau must 
continue to hold the strong position that it 


turmoil in business squarely, 


Union, pointing out 


compromise. 


occupies in the field of its operations, and it 
is up to its individual members to keep it 
there. So let each one put his shoulder to the 


wheel and all pull together.” 


ADOPTS STANDARD POLICY 
Texas Fire Commission Also Considers 
Reductions in Several Classes 


AustTIN, Tex., May 5.—Little opposition was 
manifested by the stock fire insurance com- 
panies to the promulgation by the State fire in- 
surance commission of a Texas standard fire 
policy to be used for writing dwellings and 
mercantiles, with clauses, warranties and per- 
mits printed on policy form. This proposition 
was considered at a hearing held before the 
fire commission and taken under advisement. 
Representatives of over forty of the leading fire 
insurance companies doing business in Texas 
attended the hearing. 

General reduction of approximately 10 per 
cent in existing rates on various schedules and 
the 


These included proposed amend- 


classes of risks was also considered by 
commission. 
ment to occupancy charge on racket and five 
and ten cent stores, allowing credit for use of 
metal lathe and plaster in building construc- 
tion, adding public utilities to classes to which 
term insurance may be written, changes in 
Texas 1919 form prohibiting picking of dam- 
aged cotton and 


warranty ; 


accumulation of loose cotton 


these propositions were considered 
advisement. The commission 
the rider to 


blanket policy covering oils carrying 90 per 


and taken under 
also considered adoption of a 
cent reduced rate and co-insurance clause. The 
rider would permit the assured to cancel the 
amount of insurance which is in excess of the 
amount required to comply with the 90 per cent 
reduced rate and co-insurance clause, instead 
of the customary short rate. 


C. V. Meserole Elected President of New 
Jersey Fire 


C. V. Meserole, president of the Bankers 
and Shippers and the Pacific Fire of New 
York, has been elected president of the New 
Jersey Fire of Newark, to succeed the late 
J. R. Hall. L. R. Bowden and H. B. Lamy, 
Jr., were elected vice-presidents. 
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BUREAU ABANDONS SUIT 
Attempted Injunction Against Separation 
Not to Be Pressed 


By abandoning their injunction suit in the 
Chicago Superior Court certain Western Insur- 
ance Bureau companies failed to force a num- 
ber of Western Union companies to cease their 
operation toward a separation in the Johnson 
agency at Sycamore, Ill. At the inchoation 
of the Union companies’ preparations for a 
separation the following Bureau companies ap- 
plied to Judge Foell of the Superior Court in 
injunction to restrain the 
Union companies from enforcing a separation 
because there were Bureau companies in the 
The Agricultural Fire of Watertown, 
Boston Fire of Boston, Northwestern National 
Fire of Milwaukee, Great American Insurance 
Company of North America, Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, Queen Insurance Company of America, 
New York city, and the Springfield Fire and 
Marine of Springfield. The case did not re- 
ceive a hearing as there was a trial in progress, 
but an agreement was reached whereby the 
Union companies were to postpone separation 
activities pending litigation. 

In a decision handed down by Judge Foell 


Chicago for an 


agency : 


last Friday he announced that he desired the 
Bureau companies to take up the case in the 
Appellate division. At the conclusion of this 
session attorneys left to prepare orders to he 
signed by the court on Saturday. During the 
session Saturday Attorrey Silber for the com- 
plaining companies expressed unwillingness to 
take the case at this time to the Appellate 
Court because of the proximity of the annual 
meeting of the Bureau and the consequent dif- 
ficulty in At this 
statement the court announced that the Union 
companies were released from their agreement, 
and could proceed as they saw fit without any 
interference from the court. 


preparing proper briefs 


Insurance Society Nominees 
The nominating committee of the Insurance 
Society of New York has prepared a ticket as 
For president, S. R. Kennedy; for 
vice-presidents, Lyman Candee, Charles E. 
Case, Edward C. Lunt, William D. Winter; 


follows: 


for secretary-treasurer, Edward R. Hardy; 
for executive committeemen, F. R. Dubois, 
F. F. Koehler, J. W. Erskine, Charles R. 


Pitcher. 
Dixie Fire Decision Reversed 

The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has reversed the decision of the lower 
court in the case of Benlow vs. Dixie Fire of 
Greensboro, N. C. The lower court upheld 
the validity of the contract whereby the Dixie 
reinsured ninety per cent of its writings, auto- 
matically, for five years, in the Hartford Fire. 


William Aeneas Mackay to Visit United 
States 


William Aeneas Mackay, general manager 
of the Northern Assurance Company, Limited, 
London, England, will sail May 17 on the S. S. 
Aquitania to visit the United States and Canada. 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 


OF LONDON 
100 William Street, New York 
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INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Rent, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Riot & Civil Commotion, 
Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary & Theft, 
Basel & Health, Plate thecntet a 





























NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
56 Richton Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. 2. RAY, Special Ageut 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 











EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to August 1, 1924, for $2.00 ; 


Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















INSURANCE GENERAL CASUALTY 


and SURETY INSURANCE 
Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 


idence, Burglary, etc. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


~ 
rece 


os\ GENERAL We 


SURETY | 
mae = GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


CASUALTY} 
) 


‘gf 





ELMER H.DEARTH, President 


606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


7 ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


_— RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STs. 
PHILADELPHIA 














LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS LOYAL 
Organized 1855 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JANUARY 1, 1924 
Capital, $2,250,000.00. Net Surplus, $4,251,619.22 
Surplus to Policyholders, $6,501,619.22 
Assets, $14,683,598.32 Liabilities, $8,181,979.10 
NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice President WAITE BLIVEN, Vice Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Sect. 

















Great American 


Insurance Company 


em New Dork 


Your Your 


Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


=“TATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.3 NET SURPLUS -16 
12,465,360.86 
46.282.041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 
BOSTON_OFFICGE 
ROGERS & HOWES. Managers, 1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wn. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Ww. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldé. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Should the Government Write Insurance? 
_—This question was submitted to the students 
in the class in Insurance at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, with the result 
that twenty-two voted “no” and six voted “yes.” 

Is the Danger of Conflagrations Growing? 
—One cannot but be impressed with the reports 
of the fire prevention committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in regard to 
the existence in connection with so many cities 
of a potential conflagration hazard. It ap- 
pears as these reports come out from time to 
time to be a growing condition in American 
cities. In other words, we are not, from the 
conflagration standpoint, as evidenced by the 
reports of the engineers, gaining on the prob- 
lem of lessening the conflagration threat. It 
always has been with us in this country and, 
apparently, it is with us here in full force at 
the present time. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Standard American Capital Increase.— 
The Standard American Fire of Chicago is 
now increasing its capital and by the end of 
this year will be $500,000. The company is 
selling the new issue at two and one-half for 
one, which will add about $260,000 to the sur- 
plus. The Standard American's capital is now 
$250,000, assets $470,696, reinsurance reserve 
$158,942 and net surplus $25,448. 

Aetna Field Men to Confer.—The annual 
conference of the field men of the Western 
department of the A£tna and its running mate, 
the World Fire and Marine, will be held May 
6-8 at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. The home 
offices of the companies will be represented 
by R. B. Ives, president, and Guy E. Beards- 
ley, vice-president, of the A=tna, and William 
B. Goodwin, secretary of the World, Fire and 
Marine. 

Investigation of Fire Commissioner.—A 
committee of the Chicago City Council is in- 
vestigating the charges against the Fire Com- 
missioner John F. Cullerton. It is having diffi- 
culty in securing satisfactory evidence, as testi- 
mony taken by the grand jury will not be 
released for the benefit of the committee with- 
out a court order. Evidence was given by John 





C. McDonnell, first assistant fire marshal, and 
Patrick J. Egan, fourth assistant fire marshal. 
They made charges of demoralization of the 
fire department through the Cullerton influence 
and repeated hearsay charges of overpayments 
for apparatus and hose. 

Resigns Fidelity-Phenix.—J. A. McClelland 
has resigned as general adjuster for the West- 
ern department of the Fidelity-Phoenix. Mr. 
McClelland went with the Fidelity-Phoenix in 
1910 as special agent in Southern Illinois. Later 
he adjusted losses for the company in Illinois 
and 1917, he made State 
agent in Oklahoma. Two years later, he went 
with the North British fleet as State agent in 
returning to the Fidelity-Phoenix 
in 1921 as general adjuster. 

New Office for Western Adjustment.—To 
take care of its growing business in Central 
Illinois, the Western Adjustment & Inspection 
Company has opened a branch office at Decatur. 
A, D. Fulton has been put in charge as man- 
ager. Mr. Fulton, who has been with the 
Western for nine years prior to 1920, when 
he went into local business in Kansas City, re- 
cently returned to its service. He has had 
excellent training for his new position. J. A. 
Swisher, who has been connected with the Cin- 
cinnati of the Western, has been transferred 
to the Decatur office as staff adjuster. 

New Officers of American General.—John 
D. Martin and George H. Scott, who are lead- 
ing men in the organization of the Mid-Conti- 
nent Fire and Marine of Chicago, have be- 
come interested in the American General In- 
surance Company of Chicago. Mr. Martin 
has been in the insurance business for over 
thirty years in Chicago for twenty-five years 
of that time he has represented the Continental 
and has been elected secretary of the American 
General. Mr. Scott, who for a number of 
years as general agent for the old National 
of Pennsylvania and more recently in business 
in Chicago, has been elected vice-president of 
the American General. John D. Martin & Co. 
have been appointed agents. 

Chicago Tax Suits.——The tax 
suits brought by foreign fire companies against 
the county treasurer, seeking to enjoin him 
from the collection of taxes on full appraisal, 


Missouri. In was 


Missouri, 


Chicago 


have been postponed and are scheduled to come 
before the Superior Court in Chicago this week. 
This is the third time the case has been post- 
poned. 

Underwriters’ Service Election.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Underwriters Service 
Association was held at the Union League Club, 
May 1. The following officers were elected: 
President, W. A. Chapman, Firemans Fund; 
vice-president, H. T. Cartlidge, Liverpool, Lon- 
don and Globe; secretary and treasurer, L. J. 
Braddock, Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica. Executive committee: W. L. Lerch, 
Great American; A. F. Powrie, Fire Associa- 
tion; C. F. Thomas, Queen, and W. S. 
Hutchins, Pennsylvania. 


Insurance Society Dinner May 27 

The Insurance Society of New York will 
hold its annual dinner at the Hotel Astor, Tues- 
day evening, May 27, at 7 o’clock. As an in- 
teresting feature of the evening five speakers, 
each representing a different branch of the 
business will give fifteen-minute talks. They 
Edward C. Lunt, president of the Sun 
Indemnity, to talk on casualty insurance; 
Jarvis W. Mason, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Surety, suretyship; William M. McGee, 
marine insurance; Henry Moir, president of the 
United States Life, life insurance; Willis O. 
Robb, manager of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, fire insurance. 


are: 


The Spectator Chart for 1924 


The Fire Insurance Pocket Index for 1924 
is the first chart of its kind to make its appear- 
ance. In addition to its usual statistics of all 
the principal fire insurance companies for ten 
years, the chart contains a classification of 
premiums and losses for 1923, an underwriting 
profit and loss exhibit, tabulations of prominent 
mutuals with their assets, and monthly fire 
losses for six years. Other features are lists 
of Lloyds and reciprocals, State insurance offi- 
cials, underwriters’ agencies, States having resi- 
dent agents and anti-compact laws, short rate 
scale and table of contents. The 1924 edition 
contains 108 pages and presents reports on 
about 700 fire insurance organizations. It is 
published by The Spectator Company, New 
York, and sells for 75 cents per copy; manila 
cover.—The Indicator. 
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“Our rates no higher 
Our service better!’’ 





Writing Casualty Insurance, 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


HOME OFFICE - - - DAVENPORT, IOWA 














Americanize Your Credits 


Credit Insurance, as issued by the American Com- 
pany, is a broad service which brings to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers the following vital benefits: 


1—It reduces the credit waste. 

2—lIt affords an accurate basis for costs. 

3—It affords superior collection facilities. 

4—It increases efficiency. 

5—It promotes prosperity by stabilizing business. 

6—It distributes the burden of loss and affords an 
independent reserve fund over and above the 
capital employed. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Company has suc- 
cessfully rendered such service for the past thirty 
years. In that time we have not only paid over 
thirteen million dollars to our policyholders, but have 
prevented countless losses as well. 


Let our local representatives tell you about our 
Policies, as well as help you with your particular 
credit problems. 


The AMERICAN CREDIT-INDEMNITY CO. 


of NEW YORK J. F. McFadden, President 


Executive Offices: 
511 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all the Principal Cities 


Credit Insurance Exclusively 














A GROUP OF 


Life Insurance Leaflets 


The Spectator Company offers for sale to the life 
insurance community the following attractive and 
compelling leaflets. Each one is full of emphatic 
arguments on the benefits of life insurance and makes 
direct appeal to both men and women in all walks 
in life. These leaflets are sure producers of good 
business results. ° 

Prices at which the leaflets can be supplied: 
Robbing Yourself. 

Showing the Advantages of Saving vs. Wasting, 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Take Notice. 
Emphasizing the importance of paying premiums 
promptly. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
The Unexpected Always Happens. 
It is like reading news from the seat of war to read 
the list of victims of sudden death and accident, 
This leaflet can be used to advantage by agents 
of both life and accident insurance companies, 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Are You a Woman? 
If so what do you do with your money? 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Too Busy. 
An effective reply to the claim often made of 
being too busy to consider life insurance. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $4. 
Caution to Policyholders. 
A strong and lucid argument for keeping policies 
in torce. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Up Against It. 
Forcibty illustrating the misfortunes of many 
former well-to-do capitalists and business men. 
Per 1,000, S10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 
It Helps You Along. 
A strong appeal to the uninsured and the under 
insured. 
Per 1,000, S15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50, 
What Holds You? 
Sets forth the advantages of life insurance agency 
work as a career for young men. 
Per 1,000, S15; 
A Legacy For You. 
Unique life insurance leaflet in which Limited 
payment endowment and income insurance are 
presented in a novel way. Fine business getter, 
Per 1,000. $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 

On leaflets selling at $20 per thousand, the inscrip- 
tion of company or general agent will be printed 
without extra charge. On leaflets selling at less than || 
$20 per thousand $5 extra will be charged for inscrip- || 
tion. Sample copies of any or all these leaflets will : 


per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 


be sent on receipt of ten cents each. 
Mail 90 cents and sample copies of the whole 
series (10 leaflets) will be sent to you. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange 
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AUTOMOBILE 
The retention of proof of loss by the in- 
surer held acceptance and waiver of defects. 
On December 24, 1920, the defendant issued 
to plaintiff an automobile theft insurance pol- 
on a Stephens automobile in the sum of 
The car was thereafter stolen during 
The policy contained the 


icV 
$2500. 
the life of the policy. 
usual provision requiring the plaintiff to fur- 
nish a sworn proof of loss within sixty days 
after the loss. On the morning after the loss 
the insured went to the office of the agent and 
gave such information to the agent as he had 
concerning the loss. This information was fur- 
nished on a blank form provided by the com- 
pany and showed the date of the loss, the pol- 
icy number, and its amount, the name of the 
insured, and the description of the automo- 
bile, including name of the maker and that the 
car had been stolen and the location of the 
car when it was stolen. 
The defendant company 
ceipt of this proof of loss, and without further 
demand referred it to the Southwestern Ad- 
This 


made an in- 


acknowledged re- 


justment Bureau for investigation. 
bureau sent out an 
vestigation and notified the company not to pay 
or settle until further investigation. The in- 
sured also asked the agent if there were any 


agent who 


other duties required of him in connection with 
the loss—and the agent told him that he had 
done all that was required by the policy. 

Held that where the insurer makes no ob- 
jection to the proof of loss, although not in 
form and detail as required by the policy and 
retains the same for several months until after 
the filing of the cause of action herein by the 
insured, it must be presumed that the com- 
pany was satisfied with this proof, particu- 
larly when the proof was supplemented by 
the investigation of its own adjuster within 
thirty days of the loss. Such 
company constitutes an acceptance thereof as 


action by the 


a sufficient compliance with the provisions of 
the policy relating to proof of loss and is a 
waiver of all defects. 
Judgment for the plaintiff affirmed. 
American Ins. Co. vs. Ott (Sup. Ct. of Okla- 
homa), 223 Pac. Rep. 131. 


FIRE 

An unrestricted stipulation that a party is 
an agent of insurer implies general authority 
to act in its behalf. Notice of change of 
ownership is not required, where insurer’s 
general agent had knowledge thereof. 

The owner of a certain building in Montana 
borrowed $1600 from the plaintiff and executed 
a mortgage to the plaintiff to secure payment 
of the In compliance with the terms of 
the mortgage, the owner obtained insurance on 
the building in the amount of $500. The in- 
surance was written by the defendant’s agent, 


note. 





who in the language of the agreed statement 
of facts upon which the case was tried “dur- 
ing all of the times mentioned in the pleadings 

defendant 
The policy 


was and now is the agent of the 
company at Miles City, Mont.” 
also contained what is known as the “union 
mortgage clause,” which provided in part as 
follows: 

That the mortgagee shall notify this company 
of any change of ownership or occupancy or 
increase of hazard which shall come to the 
knowledge of said mortgagee and, unless per- 
mitted by this policy, it shall be noted thereon 
and the mortgagee shall, on demand, pay the 
premium for such increased hazard for the term 
of the use thereof; otherwise this policy shall 
be null and void. 

In August of 1919, the mortgagor sold the 
insured premises to a third party and the mort- 
gagee first had notice of the sale when it was 
so informed by letter from the defendant's 
agent at Miles City, dated October 27, I9g19. 
It was stipulated that “neither the plaintiff 
said As C. 
Farmer [insurer’s agent] ever directly notified 
the defendant company of the said change of 
ownership or occupancy of said property.” The 


company [mortgagee] nor the 


house was destroyed by fire on March 18, 1921, 
but plaintiff did not learn of said loss until 
June 13, The defendant first had notice 
of the loss when its agent at Miles City was 


1921. 


informed thereof by the purchaser on May 16, 
1921. 

The defendant claimed that it was not liable 
on account of the above policy provision— 
although it was not claimed that the sale by 
defendant’s risk 


the mortgagor increased the 


in any way. Defendant also claimed that the 
knowledge of the agent is not the knowledge 
of the principal, when the agent is acting for 
himself. 

The court ruled on the foregoing facts that 
in the absence of a showing to the contrary it 
must be held that Farmer was the general agent 
of the company, which meant that he was the 
agent having exclusive charge and control of 
the principal’s interest in Miles City and the 
adjacent region. 

The knowledge of a general agent of a com- 
pany concerning whose authority no limitation 
is shown, is the knowledge of the 
This 


formation 


company. 
agent came into possession of the in- 
that the sold the 
This and it 
a useless act for plaintiff then to 
that fact. 
The law does not require idle or useless acts. 
Judgment for plaintiff affirmed. 

WV ells-Dickey Co. vs. 
Co. (Supreme Ct. of Montana), 223 Pac. Rep. 


mortgagor had 


property. was sufficient would 


have been 


cive defendant a further notice of 


American Alliance Ins. 
489. oo 


Whether a fire insurance agent authorized 
by insured to place and maintain insurance 
is thereby authorized to accept cancellation 
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and procure other insurance is a question of 
the intention of the parties. 

A contract of insurance is complete when 
it is executed by insurer or its agent with 
intention to be bound, even though the 
policy remains in the agent’s possession to 
be delivered to insured, and, if the agent is 
also agent of insured to keep the property 
covered, a substituted contract of insurance 
is complete without being actually delivered. 

This action was brought upon a written 
binder of fire insurance which covered certain 
sisal owned by the plaintiff and stored in a 
warehouse in Indianapolis. This merchandise 
was damaged by fire which occurred on July 
I, IQIQ. 

The plaintiff was a corporation organized un- 
der the laws of Mexico engaged in the sale of 
sisal and the defendant was an insurance com- 
pany. The O. J. Smith Realty Company was 
a regular agent of the defendant and certain 
other insurance companies and authorized to 
issue policies of fire insurance and execute 
property against fire loss. 
Gregory & Appel was a corporation engaged in 


binders insuring 
the business of writing fire insurance and also 
insurance The plaintiff 
arranged with Gregory & Appel to insure and 
keep insured said sisal and also to act as 
broker in placing said Thereafter 
Gregory & Appel arranged with O. J. Smith 
Company to place and maintain $50,000 of in- 
this property 
to write it in any particular company. 


acting as brokers. 


insurance. 


surance on instructions 
Evi- 


dence was introduced that it was the regular 


without 


custom of business between these companies in 
that company 
should cancel a part of the risk, that O. J. 


the everit any fire insurance 
Smith should have authority to procure other 
insurance without notice. 

On June 23, 1919, O. J. Smith Co. issued a 
binder on this property for $25,000 in the In- 
On June 
from the 


surance Company of North America. 
27, 1919, O. J. Smith Co. struck out 
binder this company’s name and inserted in lieu 
thereof London and Lancashire Insurance Com- 
from this 
Smith Co. wrote 
on said binder, June 28, 1919, National Union 


pany. Receiving instructions com- 


pany to cancel the risk, O. J. 


lire Insurance Company, $15,000, and Sterling 
Insurance Company, $10,000, which in- 
National Union 
company in the sum of $15,00v and the Sterling 
the sum of $10,000. 
insisted 
Smith Co. was acting for various 


lire 


dicated that the insured said 


insured said company in 


The defendant insurance companies 
that ©. f. 
insurance companies, and also for the plaintiff 
when it attempted to cancel said binders. That 
it could not act in such dual capacity and 
therefore its acts were void. It further claimed, 
that O. J. Smith & Co. could not be authorized 
to act for plaintiff in waiving notice of can- 
cellation, and that since no notice of cancella- 
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HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
Certified Public Accountant 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 

















Prominent Agents and Brokers 











LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 


American Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford National Hartford Casualty Co. 





American Equitable U.S. Fire Indemnity Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Stuyvesant America 
Insurance Co. Automobile Insurance 
State Pa. BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 











Actuarial 








Established 1865 
David Parks Fackler Edward B. Fackler 
William Breiby 


FACKLER, FACKLER & BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Joseph H. Woodward Richard Fondiller 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in 
all Branches of Insurance. 


75 Fulton Street New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. _ Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JULIAN C. HARVEY, F. A. I. A. 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


= 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg.. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 














JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


JAS. R. COTHRAN 


Associate Actuary 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C.P.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N.W. Independent Life Building 














FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


FLA. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., Suite 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 














Conservation Specialists 





The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
‘*Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 














W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 


I. M. RUBINOW, Ph. D. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and STATISTICIAN 


1600 Bankers’ Trust Bldg. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Liability and Casualty Lines 





Industrial Funds, etc. Philadelphia 




















Consulting Engineers 











PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

os Industrial and Special Classes. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 

Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 














FREDERICK A. WALDRON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Designer of 
HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Full Architectural and Engineering 
Services Available 


37 Wall St. Tel. Hanover 6718 New York City 
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Statisticians is payment or tender of the premium a condi- 
tion precedent to recovery. 
mena The court admitted evidence of the con- PERSONAL ITEMS 
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STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY, INC. 























Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 
Underwriters 


Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 . 
50 John St. New York City 











tion was ever given by the Insurance Company 
of North America to the plaintiff, nor its duly 
authorized agent, that the first binder issued 
was still in effect when the fire occurred on 
July 1, 1919. Defendant also claimed that the 
authority of the said O. J. Smith & Co. ended 
when the first binder was issued and it had no 
authority to act for plaintiff in procuring other 
insurance. 


Held by the court that if an agent who repre- 
sents several companies is authorized by the 
owner of property, not only to procure insur- 
ance, but is also authorized to keep the prop- 
erty insured, it is generally held that such 
agent has power to transfer the risk to an- 
other company upon notice from the first com- 
pany to cancel the risk. The agent may act 
for the insured in accepting said notice of can- 
cellation and later may act for the second in- 
surance company when he issues a new con- 
tract of insurance. The evidence was sufficient 
to establish that O. J. Smith Co. was author- 
ized not only to procure insurance but to main- 
tain and keep such insurance in effect. 


It was further claimed by the defendant that 
the evidence is insufficient because the binder 
was never delivered. Held, however, that actual 
delivery of the binder to the plaintiff is not 
necessary to complete the contract. A con- 
tract of insurance is complete when the con- 
tract is issued by the insurer’s authorized agent, 
even if the policy remains in the possession 
of the agent, and if the agent of the insurer 
is also the agent of the insured to keep the 
Property covered, a substituted contract of in- 
surance is complete without delivery or notifica- 
tion to the insured until after the fire. Neither 


versations had after the fire to show that the 
acts of the O. J. Smith Co. were ratified by 
the plaintiff. Held that even if this evidence 
was inadmissible, because after the fire, inas- 
much as the plaintiff’s case was completely 
established by evidence of the completed con- 
tract prior to the fire, the defendant was not 
harmed thereby and the judgment must be 
affirmed. 

The findings of the jury are fully supported 
by the evidence in the case and judgment for 
the plaintiff is affirmed. 

Sterling Fire Ins. Co. vs. Comision Regu- 
ladora, Supreme Court, Indiana, 143 M. E. 
Rep. 2. 

Royal Union Life Announces Complete Line 
of New Policies 

The Royal Union Life Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, under the direction of its 
actuarial, medical and field departments, made 
a general announcement that the new policies 
to be issued by the company have been prepared 
and that they are a full and complete line of 
both participating and non-participating, con- 
taining many new and attractive features, these 
policies being prepared on the basis of the 
American Experience Table of Mortality, in- 
terest assumption 314 per cent, Illinois Stand- 
ard. 

The majority of the policies now issued by 
the company on the limited or continuous pre- 
mium forms all become endowments at age 85. 

Among the attractive features announced by 
the company is the incontestable period, which 
is limited to one year, and the premium pay- 
ment, reinstatement and exchange provisions, 
which are particularly liberal and plain. 

Wilbur M. Johnson, vice-president and actu- 
ary, in commenting upon the policies, states 
that renewal premiums on all policies may be 
paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly at 
the option of the insured, and that no written 
request to the company for change from one 
method of payment to another is necessary. 

Mr. Johnson said the reinstatement provision 
permits reinstatement, unless previously sur- 
rendered at any time upon evidence of insur- 
ability, with 6 per cent interest on past due 
premiums, and. that the exchange provision 
permits exchange of policy on any anniversary 
without medical examination, and as of age of 
entry for a policy not involving any other life, 
provided the actual insurance liability of the 
company is not increased or the rate of pre- 
mium diminished thereby by paying the dif- 
ference between the reserves upon the respec- 
tive policies exchanged. The grace priod al- 
lowed for payment of premiums on all policies 
is thirty-one days, and is without interest. 

All principal policies of the company will be 
issued on both the non-participating and par- 
ticipating basis. 

The principal policies added to those not 
heretofore issued by either company prior to 
the consolidation of the Royal Union-State 
Life are endowments at ages 60, 65 and 70, 
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John M. Stahl, president of the Farmers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of America, has 
returned from a short vacation spent in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Stahl has done eleven years of 
hard work in building the Farmers National 
Life Insurance Company and this is only the 
second vacation he has taken during this time. 
He has returned to his duties with more vigor 
and energy than ever. He expects to make 
1924 a better year than any of the good years 
the company has passed. 


W. C. Coulbourn, attorney for the Virginia 
Insurance Department, has been appointed a 
major in the Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment of the Virginia National Guard. Mr. 
Coulbourn served in the 313th Field Artillery 
during the world war. He is a nephew of Col. 
Joseph Button, Commissioner of Insurance. 


Thomas L. Bean, vice-president of the New 
York Indemnity Company, and John L. Mee, 
vice-president of the National Surety Company, 
were in Atlantic City, N. J., on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday of last week attending a 
convention of the credit department of the lat- 
ter organization. It seems that the presence of 
John Mee is fast becoming a necessity at 
gatherings of the National Surety Company 
and, of course, the New York Indemnity usually 
has a representative present. 


Health and Accident and Claim Men Set 
Convention Dates 

The annual meeting of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, September 8, 
9 and 10. Single sessions, from 9 a. m. to I 
p. m., will be the rule. The annual dinner will 
be held Tuesday evening, September 9. 

This meeting will be followed by the an- 
nual sessions of the International Claim Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the same place 
September 11, 12 and 13. By this arrange- 
ment those who belong to both associations are 
given an opportunity to attend them with a 
minimum of time and expense. 


Agencies Exchange Speakers 

Recently, in Toronto, Canada, the agency 
organizations of the Canada Life and the 
Mutual Life of Canada arranged meeting the 
same evening and an interchange of speakers 
was arranged. Douglas Kerr of the Canada 
Life addressed the agents of the Mutual Life 
on the subject, Life and Life Insurance. Wil- 
liam Triggs, first vice-president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada, spoke to 
the Canada Life agents on the subject of 
Monthly Income Insurance. 


American Institute of Actuaries to Meet 
in June 
The annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries will be held in the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, on June 11 and 12. An elabo- 
rate program has been arranged, 








monthly income, and a special form known as 
guaranteed reduction of premium, which pro- 
vides for the return of all premiums paid by 
the insured at the end of a period of years. 


Thursday 
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We Welcome Women 





The PENN Muruat is proud of its women representatives. We have 
them in the Home Office Agency, and in many of our other Agencies. PENN 
Murua men have long been accustomed to women co-workers. Recruits 


are gladly welcomed, and in none of our offices are women Agents just merely 
“tolerated.” They produce a large amount of business, because of this 
congenial atmosphere, and because the PENN MurTvat is liberal in its atti- 
tude toward female risks. 

The PENN Mutua recognizes that life insurance is a profession pecu- 
liarly adapted to the woman worker, and for which the woman worker is 
peculiarly adapted. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 





SALARY AND COMMISSION 


offered to capable man to organize an im- 
portant open territory, comprising five coun- 


ties in Pennsylvania. 


Address 


W. E. Napier, Secretary 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Scranton, Penna. 














PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 
The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, 
whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of 
insurance embrace the most valuable and standard treatises on these sub- 


jects. = te 
? SEND TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts 
Liberal policies. 
CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 
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WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five=-point-nine policies, 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY C0. 


A. L. HART, Agency Manager 


Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 


it 




















YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 


ACTUARIAL STUDIES 


Study No. 1. 
Study No. II. 
delivery. 


Study No. IV. 
TABLES.”’ 


**SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRIN- 
CiPAL On ae TABLES.”’’ 
**CONSTRUCTION OF MORTALITY TABLES F 

THE RECORD OF INSURED LIVES.”’ : car 


“GRADUATION OF MORTALITY AND OTHER 
Price $2.00 plus cost of deliver 


Price $2.00 plus cost of delivery. 
Price $2.00 plus cost of 


Study No. V. CHAPTER ON “DISABILITY BENEFITS.”’ Price, 


$2.00 plus delivery charge. 


_ These volumes of about eighty pages each, bound in maroon cloth, are 
issued by the Actuarial Society of America. 
Good progress has also been made on the chapters ‘‘Construction of 


Mortality Tables (No. II.) and ‘‘Population Statistics” (No. III.). 


It will 


probably take several months to complete these for publication. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 

















PRESTIGE AND GOODWILL 


During seventy-nine years of active 
service to policyholders, the MUTUAL 
BENEFIT has demonstrated its depend- 
ability as a Life Insurance Company aiming 
to satisfy its membership. The prestige 
and goodwill the Company enjoys are due 
to its long record of equitable service, 
which redounds to the benefit of agents. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 


Newark _ : : : New Jersey 














Insurance Record, 1923 





New Insurance : 
Insurance in Force 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 


Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















REACHING AIS 


FOR HIS CHILDREN 
Dad’s “‘soft spot” is his boy and his 
girl. His one big ambition is their 
education, their start in life and in 
business. 
Any Dad of a child from 2 to 14 
years of age will be tremendously in- 
terested in the new ‘‘Child’s Endow- 
ment Policies” of the Ohio State 
Life. 
The Ohio State Life service now 
ranges from ages 2 to 65 years, cov- 
ering the family group with few 
exceptions. 
Our agency contracts on the partner- 
ship basis will interest you. 


“SOFT SPOT” 


FOR HIMSELF 
Wanted agents in Ohio, West Vir- 
inia, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
exas and Oklahoma. 
For our new 
OHIO SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
POLICIES 


For business and professional men. 
Complete Coverage. 
Non-Cancellable Term. 

$1,000 to $10,000 Specific Loss. 

$10.00 to $50.00 Weekly Indemnity. 

Moderate Premiums and Liberal 

Commissions. 

Accrued indemnity payable every 
30 days during disability. 


Our O. S.-Li.-Co. Automobile Policy is a great door-opener. 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 


John M. Sarver, President 


INSURANCE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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York and Chicago, Thursday, May 8, 1924 











Government Encroachments Upon Private Property 


The institution of private property is the 
hub of democracy. It is the center about which 
revolve all other institutions of free peoples. 
It is a partner of liberty and the chief com- 
petitor of autocratic communism. 

The biggest issue in America to-day is 
whether this institution shall be preserved and 
Its enemies are few, but they are 
Its friends 


maintained. 
well organized and of one mind. 
are many, but they are unorganized and often 
are in conflict among themselves. 

The right of the citizen, within 
reasonable limitations, to own, control and use 
property rightfully acquired 
seldom is directly attacked. There are too 
many property owners to make such a course 


certain 


which he has 


advisable, 

The enemies of the institution of private 
property therefore seek gradually to undermine 
it, rather than to attempt to destroy it at a 
blow. And this underground method has been 
quite successful and is carried on in a variety 
of ways. 

It is difficult to pick out the government 
ownership scheme which is impressed with the 
greatest danger to the institution of private 
property. Any extension of the long arm of 
the government into the field of legitimate pri- 
vate business is dangerous. There is one busi- 
ness, however, which, because of the fact that 
it touches every other business in such an in- 
timate manner, may be looked upon as the key- 


: Extracts from an address broadcasted from the 
tadio station WDAP, Chicago, Saturday, May 3. It 
is —_ to be the first address of its kind ever broad- 

casted, 


By Henry Swirt Ives 


stone of the industrial arch, and that is the 
business of insurance. 

Modern life has become so completely im- 
mersed in the theory and practice of insurance 
that there are few contingencies affecting human 
relationships to which its principles do not 
apply. It reaches in its wide sweep all classes 
of people, all industries and all ventures. 
liminate insurance as a factor in business and 
whole well-knit industrial would 
collapse. Repress it unduly or stifle its growth 
and every individual would be injured. Con- 
fiscate it in the name of the State and the com- 
munist millennium would be at hand. 


our system 


Turning over this basic and key industry to 
the State is tantamount to giving to the State 
the arbitrary power of passing a death sen- 
tence upon any individualistic enterprise which 
the leaders of the socialized state might desire 
to rule or ruin. This death sentence might be 
carried out by means of confiscatory charges, 
by the mere refusal of protection or through 
the imposition of other discriminatory burdens. 

There is still another phase of this subject. 
If the State confiscates insurance the eleven 
billion dollars of insurance assets will become 
easy prey for spoilsmen. This money ultimately 
will be seized and used for political speculation, 
for the purpose of control of the 
property which it represents and for the sub- 
sidizing of classes and parties. It is this 
“money in sight” which some of the demagogues 
are looking for, and that is why the quiet but 
persistent agitation for State insurance con- 


gaining 


tinues unabated. 
The farmer and business man to-day bene- 
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fits greatly from the free investment of insur- 
ance reserves held by the companies for the 
payment of future claims. But it is unlikely 
that any private individual could borrow a dol- 
lar on any terms from a State-operated insur- 
ance company. Such State fund schemes for 
the writing of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance are now operating in sixteen States, and 
the reserve funds of these institutions are taken 
out of the regular money market and placed 
in tax exempt local, State and Federal bonds. 
No farmer has ever borrowed a cent from 
such a fund. They have never helped him to 
finance his business, and they have never assisted 
in the distribution of his products. Privately 
operated insurance carriers are doing these 
things every day, year in and year out. 

The latest socialization proposal in the insur- 
ance field is compulsory automobile insurance 
to be written by the State to the exclusion of 
private companies. Any sort of compulsory 
automobile insurance is a bad thing, but the 
proposal that the States at the same time go 
into the automobile insurance business is even 
more vicious. Under any compulsory scheme 
of this kind the responsible farmer, for illus- 
tration, would be compelled to pay large insur- 
ance fees in order to provide a fund for the 
insurance of the automobiles belonging to boot- 
leggers, criminals and other irresponsible per- 
sons. 

The danger to our present-day institutions, 
and particularly to the institution of private 
property, from all of these socialization schemes 
and from the demands for more taxes to sup- 
port the job-holders is precise and certain. 
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Artificial Silk, Its Origin, Manufacture and 
Fire Hazards 


Modern science is once again forcing its 
way into the realms of nature and man is now 
making artificial silk. The problem of the in- 
ventors of various processes past and present 
began with the attempt to obtain a substance 
compounded as near to natural silk as possible. 
It was found that cellulose was the best work- 
able foundation, and that it could be easily ob- 
tained. It then became necessary to make a 
solution of this substance and spray it into 
thread-like formation. 

The first successful process invented by Count 
de Chardonnet, used cotton linters as the base 
for the cellulose. By treatment with nitric 
and sulphuric acids, nitro-cellulose was pro- 
duced. This was dissolved in ether alcohol, 
forming a viscous solution similar to collodion. 
This solution was then sprayed under a heavy 
pressure through fine needle-point openings 
making the desired thread of nitro-cellulose. 

The second important process, known as the 
Cuprammonium Process, dissolved the basic 
cellulose in an ammoniacal copper-oxide solu- 
tion which was sprayed either through an acid 
or an alkaline bath to make the thread. 

These two processes were the first attempts 
to make artificial silk and were used more or 
less successfully abroad. The present day and 
so far the most practical method is known as 
the Viscose Process. It is the purpose of this 
paper to present this process in detail and to 
disclose any special fire hazards connected 
therewith. 

The Viscose Process is based mainly on the 
discovery of two English chemists, Messrs. 
Cross and Bevan, who found that cellulose 
treated with caustic soda and then bisulphide of 
carbon formed a definite but unstable com- 
pound to which they gave the name of xanthate 
of cellulose. 

The best base has been found to be wood 
pulp and the most satisfactory wood pulp is 
that made by the sulphite process in Norway 
and Sweden. Great care is used in the selec- 
tion of the proper wood pulp, because any de- 
fect in the same cannot be corrected during 
the process. 

Let us now turn to the actual process of 
making artificial silk out of wood pulp. 

The first procedure is to place the wood pulp 
sheets, which are about 16 inches by 10 inches 
by 14-inch size in the trough of an hydraulic 
press. Caustic soda is then poured in these 
troughs and the wood pulp is allowed to soak. 
The temperature, strength of solution and time 
of soaking must be carefully watched and no 
variations allowed. When the necessary soak- 
ing has taken place, the hydraulic presses are 
put into operation and all but 5 per cent of 
the solution is squeezed out. 

The soda-cellulose, as the substance is now 
called, is put into large shredding machines 
where toothed arms sawing back and forth over 
a stationary grating tear the soda-cellulose into 
flakes. Here again the temperature is of vital 
importance and to overcome any mechanical 


friction, cold water or brine is allowed to cir- 
culate through the lower part of the shredder. 

The soda-celluolose, now in flakes, undergoes 
a process of aging. Little is known about the 
chemical reaction which takes place in aging 
but it has been found that a definite time must 
be allowed. To avoid the natural overheating 
in the bulk, the soda-cellulose is distributed in 
small sheet-iron cans which are placed in a 
constant temperature room. Depending upon 
the quality of the different batches of soda- 
cellulose, the cans are left in the room from 
two to four days. 

The next step, tumbling, is the first step in 
the entire process which will interest the insur- 
ance fraternity. The aged soda-cellulose is now 
removed from the aging room and put into 
large revolving, double jacketed barrels. As 
they slowly turn, the contents tumbling over 
on itself is mixed with carbon bisulphide. So 
little of this liquid is needed at a time and so 
dangerous is its gas that it is piped through 
one of the bearings of the barrel and allowed 
to drop very slowly on the soda-cellulose 
flakes. A sight glass enables the workman to 
watch the reaction which turns the contents 
from white to yellow, then to light orange and 
finally to orange. This is not a slow reaction 
and again a constant temperature plays an im- 
portant part, any overheating being checked 
by circulation of water or brine in the jacket 
which surrounds the barrel. At the end of this 
process the substance is a heavy mass of small 
powdery lumps all of a uniform shade of 
orange. This is the xanthate of cellulose 
which Messrs. Cross and Bevan found to be 
soluble in a dilute caustic soda solution. The 
xanthate of cellulose is now put into large 
tubs, where it is mixed with caustic soda and 
gradually made into a thick orange-colored 
syrup to which has been given the name of 
Viscose; hence the Viscose Process. Each tub 
has a separate cooling jacket around it to in- 
sure constant temperature. Before the actual 
spraying or spinning of this mass it must un- 
dergo the process of ripening. For this pro- 
cess the Viscose is put into large vats and 
allowed to stand for a certain length of time, 
the time being governed by the reaction of the 
mass under certain chemical tests. The change 
which takes place in ripening is similar to the 
thickening which glue experiences when exposed 
to air. The name given to this change is poly- 
merization and it is at a delicate point of this 
reaction that the mass must be spun. 

In spinning, the mass must pass through 
small holes in jets, the average size of one hole 
being .004 of an inch in diameter. It is, there- 
fore, essential during the ripening process to 
filter the viscose several times to preclude the 
possibility of any undissolved matter, such as 
dirt, fiber, rust, etc., from blocking the small 
jet holes during the spinning. 

The mass is now piped under constant pres- 
sure to the spinning machines and _ forced 
through the holes of the inverted goose-neck 
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jets. The jets have platinum tips and are sub. 
merged 6 inches in a coagulating bath. An 
average tip has from twenty to thirty of thes 
minute holes in it; and as the mass is sprayed 
through, each small strand is attracted to the 
other and the twenty or thirty strands form 
one thread. Precipitation or hardening take; 
place immediately as the threads pass through | 
the bath and are caught up on revolving per. | 
forated spools. The speed of the spools is pro. 
portional to the rate of flow from the jet, thys 
allowing the mass to stay in the bath the proper 
length of time. 

The loaded spools are now placed on trucks 
for washing and drying. The washing is done 
in a room from the ceiling of which water js 
sprayed over the spools and any trace of salts 
or acids absorbed in the spinning is thus re. 
moved. When the spools are thoroughly washed 
they are placed in a large sheet metal dryer 
heated by air blown over steam pipes. The 
temperature in these rooms is from 120 to 130 
degrees Fahrenheit and when the thread js 
thoroughly dry it is very brittle and cannot be 
handled with ease. To overcome this difficulty 
the loaded trucks are run into a steam room 
where live steam gives the thread the neces- 
sary moisture for further handling. From this 
stage the thread receives similar treatment to 
that of natural silk. 








Main Hazarps 

1.—Storage and handling of carbon bisul- 
phide—This is a highly volatile and inflam- 
mable liquid taking fire at 300 degrees Fahren- 
heit or possibly exploding when exposed to an 
open light. Storage should be under water in 
tanks buried at least 30 feet underground and 
away from any buildings. It is also prefer- 


able to have a pressure feed so that any ex- | 


cess liquid will drain back into the tank. When 
used in the revolving barrels during the tum- 
bling the escape of gases is minimized by piping 
the bisulphide of carbon through one of the 
bearings. The barrel should be air tight and 
proper ventilation should be provided to re- 
move whatever gases escape when the barrel 
is being emptied. The concentration of gas 
found in the room has not as yet been suffi- 
cient to require the installation of a special 
vent system. However, marine lights should 
be used to avoid explosion from the heat of the 
usual incandescent lamp. 

2.—Storage and handling of sulphuric acid. 
—Approximately eighty pounds a day are used 
in the spinning process. Sulphuric acid in it- 
self is not particularly dangerous but when 
mixed with other substances, especially water, 
heat is quickly generated and may cause fire of 
explosion. This acid should be stored in lead- 
lined tanks and kept in cool, dry places away 
from other chemicals or waste materials. When 
mixing sulphuric acid with water, the acid 
should be poured into the water and not vice 
versa. 

3.—The drying rooms.—These should be of 
incombustible material, such as sheet metal on 
light angle iron frames. Indirect heating, i. ¢, 
the blowing of air over hot-steam pipes is the 
best method, although steam pipes may be !0- 
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stalled directly within the room itself. Should 
this be the case, care must be taken to prevent 
any combustible material from coming into 
direct contact with the pipes. Dry rooms should 
be vented to the outside and by a clearance of 
at least four inches from the floor of the room 
and the incombustible floor of the building. 
Wherever possible, these rooms should have 
steam jet or sprinkler head protection; if steam 
jet is used the valve which controls it must 
be outside of the room and easily accessible. 

In conclusion, a word about the temperatures 
referred to. From information received it 
would seem that the intensity of the tempera- 
ture is not as important as the constancy, the 
one exception, of course, being the dry rooms. 
By keeping the temperatures in the different 
processes as near to normal room temperature 
as possible, the product is safeguarded from 
exposure to serious heat changes. 

Artificial silk or glos, as it is now called, 
is used in various ways, but it lacks sufficient 
strength to be woven alone. We, therefore, 
find it used as stripes or various designs in 
natural silk or cotton. Many manufacturers 
have found the coarser grades to be of value 
in making narrow fabric, tapes, belts and 
elastic webbing. 


Smoking and Uncleanliness Cause of In- 
creased Fires in New York 


At the recent inspection by the committee on 
surveys of the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, which investigated the greatly in- 
creased number of fires in Manhattan, it was 
found that careless housekeeping with con- 
sequent lack of cleanliness and general disre- 
gard of the law prohibiting smoking in fac- 
tories were the two principal reasons for the 
augmented number of fires. These two evils 
were conclusively proved to far outstrip any 
other causes. It was decided to instigate a 
successive number of drives in the district be- 
tween Canal and 34th streets, this being the 
territory inspected, as it was the opinion of 
Fire Chief John Kenlon that the greatest in- 
crease had occurred in this district. 


When Does a Loss Occur Under a Policy of 


Fire Insurance? 


[To the Editor of THE Specrator] 

At the New York University School 
Commerce a short while ago, in the class Prin- 
ciples of Insurance, the questions on the at- 
tached paper were submitted and the students 
were requested to express their opinion there- 
on. If the question could be answered by “yes” 
or “no” as to liability they were to put down 
“yes” or “no.” If the question was to be 
answered by “first” or “second” or “A” or 
“B” in order to fix the liability, if any, they 
were requested to answer accordingly. 

The paper was submitted to W. N. Bament, 
general adjuster of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, who gave a decision in each case. After 
that the replies of the eighty students in the 
class were tabulated and compared with the 
replies of Mr. Bament. 

I enclose three papers—number 1 contains 
the questions; number 2 the decision of Mr. 
Bament and number 3 the judgment of the 
students. In the case of the students, the 
answers are marked “right” or “wrong,” ac- 
cording as they agreed or disagreed with Mr. 
Bament’s decision. 

It seems to me this might make an interest- 
ing item for THe SpecraTor, my thought be- 
ing that the questions might be printed one 
week and then the replies and the tabulation 
of the class the following week or, if you 
thought it better, two weeks from that time. 

All of the cases are really border line cases 
and are interesting, I think, to almost every- 
body. It would of course be possible to print 
the entire article at once, but it seems to me 
if it is divided as I suggest it might bring 
forth some interesting correspondence. All of 
which is respectfully submitted. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. Harpy, 

Assistant Manager, New York Fire Insur- 

ance Exchange. 

May I, 1924. 


of 





The accompanying letter from E. R. 
Hardy, assistant manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, ts fully 
explanatory. As suggested by Mr. 
Hardy the answers to the questions will 
be withheld and printed in the issue of 
Tue Spectator for May 22. Meantime 
the editor will be pleased to receive 
correspondence from fire insurance men 
giving their answers to the questions, 
and, if a sufficient number of answers 
are received, will publish a tabulation of 
them along with the others.—Eorror’s 
Note. 











THE QUESTIONS 

1. In the case of a conflagration involving 
a large part of a city, when is the fire supposed 
to begin at any building involved in the con- 
flagration? Is it at the beginning of the con- 
flagration or when the fire reaches the specific 
building? Suppose the building in question had 
a policy of insurance which was in force when 
the conflagration commenced, but which expired 
before the fire reached the building, would the 
company be liable for the loss? 

2. A fire occurs in a building at fifteen 
minutes to twelve and reaches the adjoining 
building at five minutes past twelve, the insur- 
ance on the second building expired at noon. 
Was there any liability under the policy? 

3. Assume in the above case that one com- 
pany’s policy expired at noon and another policy 
in another company became effective at noon, 
which company would pay the loss? 

4. Assume that some damage by fire, smoke 
and water had been done to the building in 
the above case before twelve o’clock. On which 
company would that loss fall? 

(Continued on page 37) 
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VERY salesman, no matter what he has 

for sale, expects a certain resistance on 

the part of the prospect. In selling per- 
sonal accident and health insurance he will not 
be disappointed in this respect, but the resist- 
ance is easily overcome if you know how to 
meet it. 

In the average case, one of the following 
seven excuses will be used by the prospect as 
a reason why he should not carry income pro- 
tection. After each excuse you will find the 
answer that fits it: 


“IT Can’r AFForp IT” 

“Do you know, Mr. Jones, that the man who 
can least afford a disability policy is the man 
who most needs one? Figure this out for your- 
self. Any man, whether married or single, not 
in a position to lay by a sufficient sum to take 
care of the inevitable ‘rainy day,’ is the man 
who of all others needs the protection most. 

“You say you ‘can’t afford it.’ Well, sir, 
if that is true, how are you going to meet the 
cost of a sickness or an injury which will prob- 
ably be several times greater than the cost of 
a policy? Did you ever stop to think of that? 
Certainly you can lay away a small sum each 
week or month sufficient to buy the protection 
you need so badly and you can lay it away 
without missing it. You will admit, too, I am 
sure, that it is better to invest your savings 
in our policy than to deposit them in a bank. 
Suppose, for example, that you put $104 into 
your savings account this year (at the rate of 
$2 per week) and during the year you suffer 
a month’s attack of appendicitis causing you 
to undergo an operation in a hospital. What 
will your bank pay you? $108.16. The same 
money invested in our policy will pay you, un- 
der such circumstances (name the sum). That’s 
a big difference in our favor. 

“Now, Mr. Jones, I contend that no matter 
what the financial condition of a man may be, 
he can better afford to pay the premium on a 
disability policy while he is up and around 
than he can afford to take the chance of paying 
several times more while he is on the flat of his 
back. This is the form of application we use 
(business of taking out application) and if you 
will just let me have your age, weight, height 
and a little more personal information, I will 
see that you are placed in the most comfortable 
position you have ever been in. 

“Thanks very much, Mr. Jones—good-day.” 


“My IncoME GoEs ON JUST THE SAME” 
(For the Salaried Man Only) 

“T fully appreciate that your income goes on 
just the same, but when you are disabled you 
will need your salary for living expenses just 
as you do when you are working. Your family, 


if you have one, will have to be provided for 
as usual and in these days of high living costs 
it takes about all one earns to meet the neces- 





eee alien 


sities of life. Now then, to add a doctor’s bill, 
a druggist’s bill, a nurse’s bill and perhaps a 
hospital bill to your normal outlay would be a 
pretty heavy tax on your pay envelope; most 
likely, it would mean either drawing on your 
bank account or else borrowing—a bad thing 
for any man to do when he doesn’t have to. 

“Look here, old man, why not put away a 
dollar or so a week, while you are able, and let 
my company carry the burden of worry when 
the inevitable ‘rainy day’ arrives? It is bad 
enough to be laid up, but it is much worse if 
you have to lay there and think about how the 
expenses are going to be paid. You know that. 

“Furthermore, you can save this dollar or 
so every pay day without missing it. Just fig- 
ure it as a part of your ‘overhead’ expense, the 
same as you do your house rent, market bill, 
etc. Mr. Jones, a man can better afford to pay 
the cost of protecting his income while he is 
up and around then he can afford to take the 
chance of paying out several times the amount 
when he is on the flat of his back. 

“Let me put you down for one of our poli- 
cies (here take out your application blank and 
fountain pen just as though you had received 
the ‘go ahead’ sign—it is surprising the effect 
this will have upon the prospect as you ap- 
proach the close). You will never regret it and 
I’ll gamble that the day will come when both 
you and your family will thank me for being 
What do you say? All right, 
Now what is your age, 


so insistent. 
that’s fine! 
height, etc.” 


weight, 


“My IncoME GoEs ON JusT THE SAME” 
(For the Man in Business for Himself) 

“You say that your business would go on 
just the same? Quite so, if you are laid up for 
a week or ten days. But suppose you should be 
disabled for a protracted period? What then? 
A fractured leg or an attack of typhoid or 
pneumonia would totally incapacitate you for 
a long time and under such conditions your 
business would not and could not go on just 
the same. Your business depends upon your 
brains, your personality, your energy and your 
ability. Take these things away from it for 
two or three months and it will show a marked 
change for the worse. Your clerks and asso- 
ciates may be efficient and loyal to the core, but 
you are the master mind of the institution. Your 
absence will decrease the profits and your in- 
come as well. 

“But aside from that phase of the situation, 
there is the big item of expense that must be 
considered. Doctors, druggists, nurses and 
hospitals all play their part in the high cost of 
living and their combined bills added to your 
normal expenditures will affect your income, no 
matter how much it is. This applies even in 
a disability of short duration. For example, an 
attack of appendicitis, lasting only two weeks, 
can easily cost you from $300 to $500, depend- 
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ing upon your income. You know it is a mat. 
ter of common knowledge that doctors gauge 
their bills by the size of their patients’ pocket. 
books. 

“Now, Mr. Jones, let me say just one thing 
more: As a business man you'll agree that 
you can better afford to pay the cost of pro. 
tecting your income while you are up and about 
than you can afford to take the chance of pay. 
ing out several times the amount when you are 
on the flat of your back. 

“Time is your greatest asset. It commands 
the Jargest money value on earth. Protect it 
as you do your property against fire. Prop. 
erty can be replaced but time cannot. (Here 
get out your pen and application blank.) What 
do you say? Good! That’s a wise decision, 
Now your age, weight and height, please.” 


“T Have Never Been Sick or Hurt 1n 
My Lire” 

“Well, I must say, Mr. Jones, that you have 
been extremely fortunate. But still, just be- 
cause you have had no ill luck to date is no 
reason to feel or believe that you will never 
have a doctor’s bill to pay. 

“You know it is always the unexpected that 
happens. The man who thinks he is immune 
is very often the one whom Fate selects as its 
victim. Moreover, medical statistics prove that 
when sickness does strike the usually healthy 
specimen it attacks with a greater degree of 
severity than it does when it singles out persons 
who have not enjoyed such good health in the 
past. The ‘flu’ epidemic is concrete evidence 
of this. The anemics escaped but the red- 
blooded were swept under. 

“But aside from sickness, what about acci- 
dents? Certainly you don’t claim that because 
you have never been hit by an automobile you 
never will be. In these days of heavy and 
congested traffic, the toll of human life is ap- 
palling. It is almost impossible to pick up any 
daily paper without reading on the first page of 
one or more automobile accidents. And they 
are not all fatal, by any means. Many result 
in long periods of disability, such as would be 
produced by a fractured hip, leg or skull. In 
cases of this kind there is an endless expense 
because doctors, nurses and hospitals seem to 
show no mercy, from a money standpoint, to 
those to whom they render aid. 

“Now, Mr. Jones, don’t think that I am a 
calamity howler, for I am not. I am just try- 
ing to present to you a mental picture of things 
that have happened to others and what may 
happen to you. I want you to protect yourself 
and family while there is yet time. A small 
investment to-day may pay you handsome fe- 
turns to-morrow—but if not, it will at least 
bring you peace of mind.” (Here get out your 
application and pen and make the attempt to 
close. ) 


“T Carry PLenty or Lire InsuRANCE, WHICH 
Is Att THE Protection I NEED” 

“Mr. Jones, if you carry a good amount of 
life insurance I congratulate you because few 
men can say the same. But there is a point or 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and 
Losses 


(Continued from page 5) 


having resulted in an underwriting loss 
for the companies, and in a decline in 
surplus for the protection of policy- 
holders. The companies are in a gen- 
erally strong condition and, for the safe- 
ty of all concerned, they must be kept 
$0; and, in order that the stockholders 
mav be satisfied to maintain their in- 
vestments in such a hazardous business 
as fire insurance, they must receive rea- 
sonable profits. 

The record presented for the past twen- 
ty-six years includes the business of the 
leading companies only and shows that 
they made but two-tenths of one per 
cent of profit upon their underwriting 
transactions during that long period. In 
the same time many less capably man- 
aged companies than the ones tabulated 
have been forced to cease business. An- 
other feature of this exhibit is that, with- 
out regard to sums contributed to sur- 
plus by stockholders from year to year, 
more than twenty-five per cent of the 
increase in surplus during the quarter- 
century was contributed by stockholders 
ina single year, and the balance of the 
increase has been derived from income 
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on such investments as have been fortu- 
nately made. 

The hazardous nature of the fire insur- 
ance business necessitates that the busi- 
ness shall earn enough to pay reasonable 
dividends to stockholders and to gradual- 
ly increase the accumulated surplus fund 
for the further protection of both policy- 
holders and companies. The extent of 
the popular requirements in the way of 
fire insurance protection is indicated by 
the fact that underwriting income earned 
during the past twenty-six years exceeded 
$8,000,000,000, while the loss payments 
in indemnification for property destroyed 
in the same time were well over $4,000,- 
000,000 these figures representing the 
earnings and payments of only one hun- 
dred and seven companies on the aver- 
age, while hundreds of other companies 
have also paid huge amounts for losses. 

Without the protection given by fire 
insurance, general could not 
have attained its present proportions, as 
insurance is an essential adjunct to the 
conduct of almost every class of business ; 
and yet during a quarter of a century 
the net dividend payments have only 
amounted to $334,000,000 to the stock- 
one 


business 


holders of an average number of 


hundred and seven companies, which 
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seems an inadequate return for the tre- 
mendous risks involved; and even these 
dividends were paid from the investment 
earnings, and not from underwriting 
profits. The value of fire insurance to 
a community and to the country was il- 
lustrated in 1906, when a large part of 
San Francisco was wiped out by a great 
conflagration, causing a property loss of 
$350,000,000 or more, following which 
the payments by fire insurance compa- 
nies enabled the citizens to proceed with 
the rebuilding of the city. 

In most classes of business, the capi- 
tal may be invested with reasonable safe- 
ty, for it can be largely protected by 
means of insurance; but, in the fire in- 
surance business, capital is subject to the 
risk of being wholly obliterated in a 
single day. It is obvious, therefore, that 
capital which is so placed at risk for the 
benefit of policyholders should be at least 
as well remunerated as is capital invested 
in other less hazardous classes of busi- 
ness. It is manifestly of much import to 
property owners to have the fire insur- 
ance companies maintained in a strong 
and solvent condition, and policyholders 
must do their share by paying adequate 
premiums and doing their best to pre- 
vent fire losses. 


UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES IN 1923 
|THE RECORDS OF 100 LEADING CO MPANIES AS REPORTED TO THE NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


(Copyright, 1924, by The Spectator Company, New York) 

































































| | | | | |Ratio Net | Ratio Ex- eee 
| Underwrit’g | Losses and | Underwrit’g | Underwrit’'g | Net Gains | Dividends |Increase (+)} Increase in | Decrease in | LossesIn-| penses In-| Ratio Und 
2 Income | Underwrit’g | Profit in Loss in from In- Incurred | or Decrease | Net Surplus | Net Surplus |curred to | curred to |Profit (+) 
Name anp Location or Company Earned in | Expenses | 1923 1923 vestments in in 1923 |(—) in Spec-| in 1923 | in1923 |Underwrit-|Underwr jor Loss(—) 
| 1923¢f Incurred in | 1923f ial Reserves, | ling Income|ing Income} to Und. 
1923 etc., in 1923 | | Earned in | Earned in | Income in 
| | | | 1923 1923 19 
Twenty-seven. Companies in New York State | $ | $ $ $ $ $ % % % 
Agricultural, Watertown. ................00: | 4,386,981 4,482,505) 95,524 267,160 po {| | Sn ee ee bee 56.4 45.7 —2.1 
American Alliance, New York................ | 1,406,081 1,311,554, j§§ 94,527) .....0.- 136,706 200,000 32,233 49.5 43.8 +6.7 
American Eagle, New York. Roweconheee cee 3,507,339 | 3,624,958} 117,619 284,532 140,000 26,913 57.8 45.5 —3.3 
Bankers and Shippers, New York 2,455,727} 2,522,086] 66,359 WEI occwcnce 114,548 58.8 43.9 —2.7 
Buffalo, Buffalo................. 1,008,016) 1,078,202 70,186 628,367 109,989 373,192 53.3 53.6 —6.9 
City of New York, New York................ 2,254,748] 2,138,217] 116,531] =... .. se. 120,211 120,000 116,742 56.8 38.0 +5.2 
Commonwealth, New York.............+..+: 2,704,519} 2,828,045 123,526 89,654 50,000 ae 7) | ee 53.2 51.3 —4.5 
Continental, New York.................----| 19,874,661] 19,794,277, .....-.. 419,616] 2,018,856} 2,400,000) ........] wee eee 55.8 46.3 —2,1 
Fidelity Phenix, New York................+.| 15,974,176 16,273,648, ........ 299,472} 1,507,393] 1,199,989}... 7,932| 56.1 45.8 —1.9 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls..................0-. 6,993,137; 7,170,157} ww... ee | 177,020 328,678 240,000} #—147,582 59,240} 56.5 46.0 —2.5 
Globe and Rutgers, New York............... 25,693,680 25,167,371] 52000 Se 1,547,016 700,000} =... ss PIGS eckewses 64.8 33.1 +2.1 
Great American, New York.................. 18,277,130} 19,099,993; ........ $22,863]  3:971,147| 2000000)  ......00|  seoseces 551,716] 58.2 46.3 —4.5 
Hanover Fire, New York...............2..+5 | 4,183,397] 4,180,726 1 | SO 325,818 6625,000 eT | eS 309,011} 49.3 50.6 +.1 
Home, New York...........--++.s+seeeee++-| 45,199,131] 45,539,660]... 340,529] 2,431,536] 3,240,000 —954, ww... 1,148,039} 57.3 43.4 ae 
International, NeweVOBie ye c2 scr cs sarees .| 3,878,233] 3,761,131 37 (1 >| rie 303,225 140,000}... | ie | 64.4 32.6 +3.0 
Mercantile, INGWOMOR i oon cb tacaconecosas 2,261,066 2,321,473} iw... ...« 60,407 81,558) 100,000 =—Q0N - sadasues 78,337, 53.8 48.8 —2.6 
Merchants Fire, New York. ................. 3,372,481/ 3,122,429) 250,058) a. caees 368,023 a358,750] —..... 2 pc | lee | § 60.3 32.3 +7.4 
ase Hiberty, New) York; : is -v<s00s + 6,109,145} 6,286,332) ........ 177,187 417,685 TEPOEY  cseadesh — ianacens 9,407; 48.3 | 54.6 —2.9 
Niagara Mite, New) Notice. sis scseensvexes | 10,102,295} 10,409,758] ........ 307,463 519,129 240,000 =O oca¥e<e: 28,094) 58.3 44.7 —3.0 
Northern, NWR MORM eee Os isiadec dwanec: | ane 1,582,107 D5. | eae 92,432 i—75,000) iw... — dgudacas 49.1 49.4 +1.5 
North River, Now York..............00000s- | 7,150,496] 7,222,654] =... 72,158 568,647 230,000 +9,125 257,364) ose | 51.5 49.5 —1.0 
Meili NGW MOR C. oo c chs sce ccencens ons 2,377,709] 2,319,224 (Ce | ee 131,558 80, 646 110/689} |.......| 58.7 38.8 +2.5 
Queen, New York. wsusenccncercinvsoresscess| GAORIAON — Slanear 459,856, ........ 411,740] 1,400,000 poet || ee 504,865, 3 49.7 45.3 +5.0 
Sar, New Rebate ee ae | 1,813,093 1,745,75 os re ce | ie —94 eS | ee 48.8 47.5 +3.7 
on States Fire, New York...............-| 10,180,153} 10,636,099]... 455,946 946,898 300,000 +-44,412 146,540} =... 53.5 50.9 —4.4 
—— States Merchants and Shippers, N. Y...| 2,456,939 | 2,296,915) IGROZG) ik cwecccs 117,472 76,480 +111,690 ny, Ere 51.1 42.4 +6.5 
estchester, New York.............-....... | 7,141,985) 7,480,680) ~—s........ | 338,695 276,935] k—750,000} ........ ceo. ae 58.2 | 46.5 —£7 
A Forty-seven Companies of Other States. | | | 
re SERRE Rees ar pita 21,380,990] 21,994,943) ........ 613,953] 1,241,700] 1,200,000) ~=s«........] ws se ees | 572,253, 56.9 45.9 2.8 
Allemannia, PERRI 6. ascsoase mecca coe. | 1,548,289; 1,607,539; ..... 59,250 168,365} 80,000 —4,003 4 ae 49.0 54.8 —3.8 
Alliance, IN 6c os ssa savaveneces | 2,652,467] 2,674,441]... ..... 21,974 152,016} 175,000 aos; | ree 49,276| 53.0 47.8 —.8 
a PG, MEOLAMIAS 25 sirsincets cance | 3,651,088] 3,522,157! rc) | ee 58,067 60,000}  ........ i ae | 49.5 47.0 +3.5 
American Contval (St, Gouise:. <2 00cccr0ces« 4,696,080] 4,755,558) ........ 59,478) 223,591| 100,000)  +52,487 TOM cece | 52.5 48.7 —1.2 
presen GWAR RE Ret te) os Lee 10,680,065} 11,116,721)  ........ 436,656) 526,307) 575,000) —1,164| ...... ‘| 484,195) 55.4 48.6 —4.0 
- ane : OPP AEEERG ons oon aan omosnecnan 15,594,094) 15,507,730) cL eC) ee | 377,898 rt) iC rnee SGI si cdeews 56.5 42.9 +.6 
Califor Boston. .....-.......sseeeeereeeeees] 6,844,403} 6,116,937 FEO eeosoacs | 435,993 | 280,000}  +197,614 WS cic see: 50.0 46.4 | +3.6 
oo i rain, San PANIED eo )e ci  eiae cess | 1,663,891} 1,724,466] ........ 60,574! ro ee | 48,229 35,014, ........ 53.9 50.4 36 
~amden, Camden eases aioe | 4,056,966! 3,987,457! 69,5091 ww... | 280,743. %1—66,059| ........ { yt 51.2 47.1 +1.7 
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Twenty-seven Companies in New Y ork State 
Concordia, Milwaukee...............eee0+- 
Connericut, Hartford. ....<......00sscesesss 
Detroit Fo MM Detroit... ........sscccsees 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque................. 
Equitable F. & M., Providence............... 
PEI NOE NETS oi niocn vince sivivn wo ean cis 
Fire Association, Philadelphia................ 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco............... 
ee Oe ee 
First Reinsurance, Hartford.................. 


Franklin Fire, Philadelphia.................. 
Girard F, & M., Philadelphia................ 
Hartford, Hartford 
Home F. & M., San Francisco............... 
Insurance Co. of North America, Phila........ 
ance Co. of State of Pa., Phila........... 
Mechanics, Philadelphia....................- 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee............ 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh........... 
National Fire, Hartford...................- 


National Union, Pittsburgh.................. | 
Newark Wire, NOWAK... --:-.-.00000020005 


New Hampshire Fire, Manchester............ 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee........... 
SOM MCOIONY, PROBED 5 c0c:sixsicic sciesewccseds ee 
ener 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.................. 
Philadelphia F. & M., Philadelphia........... 
Phoenix, Hartford 
Providence Washington, Providence.......... 


DMO RNEN ce tosinia caysicekeminn 
Rhode Island, Providence. 
SPIE noe oi Cs emcmakucnaess 
SOUESEY, DUOW. TARVER... <o. 6s: cccsecesecevce'e 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield.............. 
SS ES ee ae 
Superior Fire, Pittsburgh.................... 





Twenty-siz Foreign Companies 
MMMM oo aoe ees cava ewisaetan'e: 
Caledonian, Edinburgh 
Christiania General, Christiania.............. 
Commercial Union, London.................. 
Eagle, Star and British Dominoins, London.... 


Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool... .... 
London and Lancashire, London............. 
CES SS ee 
North British and Mercantile, London........ 
POORMEED, TIONBOD. «.... . <5. ssc -ccncescseesass 


Norwich Union, Norwich 
Palatine, London......... 


oe Sees | 


Prudentia Re- and Co., Zurich............... 


Reins. Salamandra, Copenhagen.............. | 
oe DR ee 

Royal Exchange, London.................... | 
Scottish Union and National, Edinburgh... .. .| 


Skandinavia, Copenhagen................... 
IRTRMMMNINN Seno Ne oa ve iseorobic 


Swiss, Reins., Zurich.....................00. 


Tokio M. & F., Tokio... 
Union & Phenix Esp., Madrid................ 
CS, OS aes 


J! Se aaa aeeeeneeen 


Totals, 1922 (100 Companies).......... 


Totals, 1921 (100 Companies)... 
Totals, 1920 (100 Companies)...... 


Totals, 1919 (100 Companies).......... 


Totals, 1918 (100 Companies).......... 
Totals, 1917 (100 Companies.......... 
Totals, 1916 (100 Companies).......... 
Totals, 1915 (100 Companies).......... 
Totals, 1914 (100 Companies).......... 
Totals, 1913 (100 Companies)........../ 
Totals, 1912 (100 Companies).......... 
Totals, 1911 (100 Companies).......... | 
Totals, 1910 (100 Companies).......... | 
Totals, 1909 (100 Companies).......... 
Totals, 1908 (117 Companies).......... 

























































































Totals, 1907 (121 Companies).......... 
Totals, 1906 (123 Companies).......... 
Totals, 1905 (113 Companies).......... 
Totals, 1904 (106 Companies).......... 


Totals, 1903 (107 Companies).......... | 


Totals, 1902 (107 Companies)..........| 
Totals, 1901 (115 Companies).......... | 
Totals, 1900 (124 Companies)........ 

Totals, 1899 (126 Companies). . oe 
Totals, 1898 (127 Companies).......... 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses in 1923—Continued 
; | ; _— i Ratio Ex- 
. it’ Losses and | Underwrit’g | Underwrit’g | Net Gains Dividends (Increase (+)] Increase in | Decrease in sosses In-| penses In- |Ratio Und, 
oe g Underenit's Profit in Loss in from In- Incurred | or Decrease | Net Surplus | Net Surplus | curred to | curred to |Profit (+) 
Earned in Expenses 1923 1923 vestmentsin in 1923 = |(—) in Spe-] in 1923 in 1923 | Underwrit-|Underwrit- lor Lossi—) 
1923tt Incurred in 1923 pee Reserves, | ing Income|ing Income} to Und, 
1923 etc., in 1923 Earned in } Earned in | Income ip 
| 1923 1923 19 
$ $ $ s 3 3 $ $ $ 570 % % 
2,682,058] 2,881,727} ....... 199,669 151,471] u—20,000} ........]  ........ 28,198) 51.9 55.5 74 
7,223,030; 7,645,593)... 422,563 372,705 000} = +10,151} 360,009] 57.2 48.7 59 
1,077,491] 1,175,455)... ..... 97,964 131,864 BSSOOOI, conan | shee 354,100] 59.7 49.4 ~9] 
1,561,459) 1,529,721 31,738)... 181,762 100,000}... 113,500 45.8 52.2 42:0 
1,214,043] 1,270,789} —s.. ... . . . 56,746 134,556 HOO, csc «© fSasees 61.7 43.0 47 
4,237,218) 3,777,847 i tS Cae 166,196 225,000 —15,565 416,132 43.7 45.0 +10.8 
8,172,813] _ 7,797,225 375,588} 502,922 400,000 4, 482,510 57.9 37.5 +46 
16,340,398} 16,274,067 66,331)... 78,472 720,000)  +187,420 37,383 59.0 40.6 ea 
7,001,426) 6,476,579 >, (| —169,614 SINOO)) kaceserell «= Gacetces 53.8 38.7 +75 
1,518,430) 1,580,797)... ...-- 62,367 130,370 |) ee 18,003 73.7 30.4 41 
3,336,681] 3,067,553 269,128} ss... 234,006 PADNOO|  -sécissioine O71 6? | nner. 46.4 45.5 +81 
THORORT)| DZIATI  ..ccece. 73,434 118,458 ROMOOD!, Gasstecat: “neces 34976) 52.4 51.9 43 
52,665,239} 55,341,573} ........ 2,676,334 3,058,063 1,600,000} ........] ........ 1,218,271; 59.2 45.8 —5.0 
1,764,898 eros rere 1,960} ir) ree +89,590 407,42) «eee 51.6 48.5 —1 
25,283,021] 25,067,717 215,304... | 1,295,047} 1,250,000) + +161,849 98,502; «+... 52.2 46.9 +9 
2,008,408] 2,091,978} —........ 83,570) 146,620 60,000)  +15,972} ........ 12,922} 54.2 49.9 41 
1,220,556 1,322,901} —........ 102,345) 82,232 60,000 +50}... 80,163} 53.2 55.2 8.4 
3,955,452] 3,901,743 53,709, ....... 295,250 212,500 +9,823 WOGOSEI. -cesees 47.0 51.6 +14 
1,577,125] 2,254,485)... ...... 677,360 164,066 PO) cccsecccl » ecko 633,294) 52.3 90.6 —42.9 
16,836,262} 16,571,490 264,772) ow... | 886,734 400,000)... .. se. 751,506| «+--+ 51.5 47.0 +15 
2,863} 6,443,085} ........ 260,172) 234,726 240,000 HORON2  ccnseinss 289,438) 56.1 48.1 4.2 
2774681 | 2,702,647 ch | ae 129/435 | 25,000 +13,012 WEGMAN scones as 52.7 44.7 +2.6 
4,565,699| 4,348,423 1; || i | 15,937 320,000) |©—122,699 POS) cccecnes 52.9 42.3 44.8 
4,334,597| 4,323,026 ite aa 269,965 300,000 oe | ee 18,714| 45.0 54.7 +.3 
1,641,388] 1,604,515 BOSS) acs cees | 167,066 80,000 +7,269 TIGGTOl  seeccens 53.1 44.6 +2.3 
2 375,485 2,154,382 221,103 Rae. | 142,620 200,000 —250,000 BESTS cxivsivitersic 39.3 51.4 +9.3 
5,270,856; 5,181,147 89,709 eee 355,573] . 250,000 +1,629 TOCIGNSH catscusca 49.8 48.5 +1.7 
652,477, 1,081,214)... 378,737| 44,653] t—1,480,000 +21} 1,145,896 = ------.. 43.1 115.0 —58.1 
11,200,701} 11,963,108} ........ 762,407} 1,293,173) 1,028,641 —19,816} ........ 478,058) 54.4 52.4 —6.8 
6,250,023 6,127,773 ib 202 | rir 589,614 200,000 +59,798 452,066] «++ ee eee 57.3 40.8 +1.9 
1,386,877, 1,119,921 266,056)... | 243,605 140,000} | +180,000 AOMRBE 2a schiccer 37.1 43.6 +19.3 
1,846,229} 1,965,187, —........ 118,958 65,666 45,000 Se | 102,025} 60.3 46.1 = 
6,823,041} 7,430,428) ........ 607,387| 264,649 Set eee celiy ~ aeaeaerce 630,738] 67.8 41.1 = 
4,781,432 ROE | ee 130,127) 449,373 120,000} ........ yt || nrOeenoe 54.7 48.0 is : 
12,501,245] 12,423,357 WUSBS) co ech 601,742} 1,480,000 PALOSE| cosine sees 842,006} 55.3 44.1 i‘ 
10,453,727| 10,652,709} = ........ 198,982| 766,196] 2,560,000] .......0f cece ene 1,992,786] 58.3 = 6 = 
2,161,212} 3,320,608) —........ 168,396) 173,723} w—32,000} ........ B7S28)Ssiccsees 51.6 6.1 : 
4,077,908} 4,270,190} _........ 192 asl 73,807, —136,892 +16,368 PO) ccenes 58.3 46.4 47 
2,856,942) 2,786,085 70,857; 7 Pal 2,828 124,878 +-30/187] 22.00 10,380} 50.7 46.8 yer 
3,402,228] 3,247,073 155,155]... | 11,297 AOQMES cel) sete 285,087} 65.9 2. 6 bey 
9,906,705] 9,567,538 sc X |] 374,552 488,705, +9,188 215,826) -.... 50.8 ro 8 = 
5,421,064| 6,095,173] —........ 674,109) 105,409] —280,278) ........]  ....000. 279,422) 70.8 e = 
12,594,242| 12,650,069} ........ 55,827) 470,912 702,702)  +47,083) ........ 334,650} 56.1 44.3 aa 
3,456,533; 3,145,211 311,822) ....... 12,621 roa 7 ee BORREB)  .sccos <2 45.7 . yy 
4,245,226} 4,004,627 240,599) 6... 124,109 369,219)  —23,909 Meh access 44.9 a4 or 
7,735,375| 7,288,154 MA72N) 8... 28,562 535,997; +24,986 114,800) -..-.-| 50.6 o ee 
,722,728| 5,778,132)... .. ... 55,404 189,678) SSUBDU Gi cncece|| Watesesecr 697,227; 56.4 ; : 
7| 5.4 
4,198,893] 4,426,383]... 227,490 100,533 —351,667| —5,000 7 YC eee 53.7 51.7 —. 
3,386,999] 3,423,566... 27 490 120,388 76,241! —6,219 13,799]... 54.2 -* H = 
4,357,662} 4,480,018] ........ 122,356) 122,994 224,990} +42,431) ........ 66,783] 48.3 “. x= 
3,480,778] 4,163,065]... . 682,287 | 123,061| —356,687;  +50,000} ........ 252,539| 73.5 " 6. 1 _ 
4,452,206, 4,892,358) = ........ 440,152! 227,001 393,157/ —212,553} ........ 393,755} 70.6. . . rr 
13,535,839| 13,076,220 459,619) =... | 8,264 923,613,  +15,962 68,308] ...... at #.1 y =. hy 
2,708,950; 2,802,172; = ........ 93,222 35,785 BoE cies c-el) -<eeseeees 280,2 - 3 =: poe 
3,623,513} 3,566,522 SHON) ws ces SORT) Tage eeOl ceeecees|)) ceuseeees 1,150,032} 50.6 = tT 
2,383,396; 2,149,551 233,845]... 36,818 871,417 PETON) ccacessee 600,764} 63.4 8 Hi 
4,159,137) 4,032,547 126,590} ........ 171,541 Ts) ee 60,454) 46.6 
| 8.2 
3,164,904} 3,425,235]... 260,331 | $108) ois ih ica SNe. Sactstontenrie 146,094) 65.4 42.9 
1,876,635} 1,963,704)... 87,069) 188,865 39,738 +21,976 MOOSE) nc cce nes 61.3 e3 ye 
BiG17,187| S:890087] ow ces 212,910 48,295 Ss aces) meer ase 70,197} 62.6 : 3 = 
7,902,169; 8,224,488)... 322,319) 189,464 PCT MN seed e| ape eSEeEe 619,704) 59.1 “. : = 
4,276,905, 4,708,943) —........ 432,038) 158,400 HRMS), ccoteccce| cence 446,733| 64.1 * re 
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* Many companies transact maxine business, which is included herein 
§ Ratio of losses and expenses to premiums for 25 years. 
a Includes $273,000 stock dividends and $166,750 cash dividends paid less $78,000 premium on common stock 
1 Includes $183,941 dividend paid and $250,000 surplus paid in. 
t In 1906 contributions to surplus and receipts from home offices of foreign companies aggregated 


etc. 
to 1909 are premiums earned. 


in. k Includes $250,000 dividend paid and $1,000,000 surplus paid in. 


€ Includes $1,000,000 stock dividend. 














“ The amounts for foreign companies in dividend column represent net —e. or ( 
id in. 
b Includes $500,000 stock dividend. c. ) 
$72,569,778, with dividends and remittances aggregating $7,364,898. 


u Premium on stock paid in, $125,000, less dividends declared, $105,000. » Surplus paid in, $1,500,000 less dividend declared, $20,000. w Surplus paid in $150,000, less dividend $128,000. 
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+Net. +t Interest and other income from investments (less real estate expense), ampronaties: or ps aeemeinlion in security values 
—) receipts from home o : 
i Includes $50,000 dividend paid and $125,000 surplus pai 

c Includes $2,000,000 stock dividend. 


tt Totals for years prior 
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The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Over a million in assets and 
enjoying PROSPERITY, 
CONFIDENCE, PRESTIGE 
and SUCCESS. All due to 
unselfish management; to fair- 
ness and liberality in writ- 
ing Fire, Tornado and Auto- 
mobile Insurance. 





THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


J. C. BARDWELL, President 











“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 800,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,514,962 


Assets........... 3,806,949 
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ALBANY LEGISLATION 
Bills Signed by Governor Smith 

ALBANY, May 7.—Practically all the thirty- 
day bills, amending the insurance law, have 
now been passed upon by Governor Smith. 

Measures relating to the subject of insur- 
ance approved during the week were these: 

Senator Byrne, to incorporate the Insurance 
Institute of America. 

Assemblyman Wickham, amending section 60, 
general corporation law, by providing that a 
certificate of change of name of mutual insur- 
ance companies may be authorized by a majority 
of the members represented at an annual or a 
special meeting. 

Senator Fearon, adding new section 282-e, 
highway law, making every motor vehicle 
owner liable for death or injury to person or 
property, due to negligent operation in busi- 
ness of the owner, or otherwise, by any per- 
son, with the permission of the owner. 

Bills amending the insurance law, just signed 


AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


as law by Governor Smith, are the following: 


Assemblyman Hutchison, amending section 
231, relative to payments of death benefits of 
fraternal benefit societies. 
Assemblyman Hutchison, amending section 
138-a, by authorizing the Superintendent of In- 
surance to require applicants for certificates of 
authority to act as public adjuster, to submit 
either oral or 


to a examination, 


written. 


personal 
Assemblyman Hutchison, amending sections 
262 and 265, in relation to co-operative fire in- 
surance corporations. 

Assemblyman Hutchison, amending section 
267, relative to co-operative fire insurance cor- 
porations doing business on the advance pre- 
mium plan. 

Assemblyman Hutchison, amending section 
86, in relation to the method of computing re- 
serves of casualty or surety insurance com- 
panies. 








BronzE TABLET PRESENTED TO THE City OF HopsokEN IN TOKEN OF Its WINNING THE 
INTER-CHAMBER Fire WASTE CONTEST 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 


Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1922 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets..... $6,847,520 
Capital .........+++- 1,000,000 
575,698 


er er 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 














COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
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AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


Local Advertising 

It must be quite a problem for the insurance 
agent to decide whether he has been advertis- 
ing himself and his business as much as he 
should. JIn some lines of business selling and 
advertising have become almost synonymous. 
If you have silk stockings to sell, advertise. 
If you have twice as many silk stockings to 
sell, advertise twice as much. In other lines 
of endeavor advertising is taboo. Doctors of 
the better class would as soon lose their right 
hand as to advertise for business. 

Perhaps a few left 
who think they are doctors, selling insurance 
on the theory that the man who needs insur- 
ance is sick, and when he gets sick enough he 
will call on the insurance agent for an insur- 
ance prescription. But the “doctor” insurance 
agents are fast disappearing. -The insurance 
agent of to-day is a merchant. He has two 
things to sell, himself and his professional ser- 
vices, and his policies and rates. 

It takes a great deal more than advertising 
to bring success to an insurance agent. But 
advertising has its place. How many people 
can name the ten leading insurance agents of 
their own city? And yet, 90 per cent of the 
people can name ten to fifty of the leading 
makes of automobiles. 

If the qualifications and services of an insur- 
ance agent were as well known in a community 
as the qualifications and services of a Buick car, 
is there anyone to deny that the insurance agent 
would accomplish a handsome increase in busi- 
ness? In fact, the insurance agent probably 
has more to gain by advertising than the auto- 
mobile manufacturer, because people 
already sold on the desirability of an automo- 
bile, but they are not so well sold on the de- 
sirability of insurance—The General’s Review. 


insurance agents are 


are 


Selling Accident and Health Insurance 
(Continued from page 32) 


two in this connection that I would like to have 
you think about. 

“The primary object of life insurance is to 
protect your family after you are dead, while 
the primary object of my proposition is to pro- 
tect your family and yourself while you are 
Now I want you to get the difference be- 
A long 


here. 
tween the two fixed in your mind. 


Thursday 


period of disability caused by some severe jj]. 
ness or injury could, and most likely would, 
play havoc with your financial affairs, and yp. 
der such conditions you could not call on your 
life insurance for assistance unless you sacri. 
ficed some of the protection you want for your 
family after your death. Moreover, if you were 
on the flat of your back with visions of the end 
of the road in your mind’s eye, you would not 
think of borrowing from your policy. Would 
you? And even if you have a so-called total 
disability clause in the policy, it would not be. 
come operative unless you were disabled for six 
months or more. 

“Another thing. Suppose that while you are 
laid up, the premiums of your life insurance 
become due. They have to be paid. And your 
normal living expenses go on just the same plus 
the doctors’ bill, nurses’ bill and other inc. 
dentals. Wouldn’t it be a pretty comfortable 
feeling to have our company hand you a check 
to pay these premiums? It would be more than 
that; it would be a God-send. 

“Now, Mr. Jones, you have so far only 
partially protected your family. You owe it to 
them and to yourself to complete that protec- 
tion by adding an income provider for that in- 
evitable ‘rainy day.’” (At this point proceed 
to expiain the coverage of your policy, follow- 
ing up with the writing of the application.) 


“T Am CAREFUL TO Avorn ACCIDENTS AND TAKE 
EXCELLENT CARE OF My HEattH” 

“Mr. Jones, you may be very careful person- 
ally, but do you know that only a small propor- 
tion of accidents are traceable directly to the 
victim? Every day you are in a position where 
your life depends upon the carefulness of others, 
For example, when you walk into an elevator 
ride in a street car, train, or your friends 
automobile, your ability to avoid accident by 
your own carefulness ceases the minute you 
enter. You are entirely in the hands of others. 
I could cite you case after case, from my own 
company’s claim records where the injured per- 
son was absolutely the victim of the other fel- 
low’s carelessness. I know of one instance 
where the insured was thrown from the plat- 
form of a street car that started prematurely. 
The fall caused a hernia, from which he died 
shortly thereafter. Certainly that was not his 


fault. No, Mr. Jones, watching your step 











AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘All Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles’’ 
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these days doesn’t help much. The cost of 
everything has risen to a point where financial 
safeguards are vital if loss is to be avoided. 
“Now, as far as sickness is concerned, | 
think you will admit that regardless of how 
well you may feel now, to-day, you are just as 
likely to suffer an attack of appendicitis, pneu- 
monia or typhoid as any other man. Diseases 
of this nature come when they are least ex- 
pected and, strange as it may seem, they ap- 
pear to go harder with the man who has always 
enjoyed good health. As in the case of acci- 
dents, I can point to scores of claims of long 
duration where the victims had never before 
been sick in their lives. They all thougnt they 
were taking good care of themselves, and no 
doubt they were, to the best of their ability, but 
sickness overtook them just the same. You 
have often heard the sick man’s expression, ‘I 
can’t account for it’—what did he mean? Why, 
he meant that he had done the best he could te 
preserve his health but Providence decreed 
otherwise. 

“The most a man can do with respect to i- 
jury and sickness is to take precaution and the 
greatest precaution is my poligy.” 


“1 Want To TALK It Over WitH My WIFE” 
“If you will actually talk it over with her 
seriously, explaining to her as I have explained 
to you, just what income protection really means 
in the event of sickness or injury, I haven't 
the slightest objection. She will advise you 
to invest because she will at once realize that 
an independent weekly income will be of great 
benefit to her should you become disabled. 

“The only time a wife says no to such a 
proposition is when she doesn’t understand it. 
Most men, when talking it over with their bet- 
ter-halves, fail to explain all the coverage our 
policy provides, hence the women folks quite 
naturally suggest the purchase of a new hat in 
stead. 

“But, as I have said before, if you will actu 
ally put the matter before your wife in detail, 
just as I have put it before you, I have no 
doubt as to her answer. It will be ‘yes.’”’ 


“T Don’t NEED IT” 

“Well, Mr. Jones, that’s a pretty broad state- 
ment. But if you are so well fixed financially 
that the loss of an arm or leg or an attack of 
appendicitis or pneumonia would not affect your 
pocketbook, then and then only am I prepared 
to agree with you that you do not need the 
protection my policy affords. 

“Frankly, I don’t believe you really appre- 
ciate what expense a serious injury or sickness 
entails. Perhaps you have been very fortunate 
in the past and consequently cannot be expected 
to realize the enormous cost attached to a long 
period of disability. But you can take my word 
for it that it causes a terrific drain on any man’s 
hank account, no matter how large. I know 
this from the records in my company’s claim 
department. Take my advice and protect your- 
self while you can. If something happens later 
on you'll thank me for being so insistent and 
= that you really did need my policy, after 
all.” 
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When Does a Loss Occur? 
(Continued from page 31) 

5. There were several buildings belonging 
to one plant, a fire broke out in the manufac- 
turing plant and later extended to a ware- 
house which was destroved. The insurance on 
the warehouse expired before the fire reached 
it. Was there any liability under the policy? 
In this case the insurance on the warehouse 
was specific. 

6. Assume the same conditions as above, 
but the buildings insured under a blanket policy, 
that is, one policy covering all the buildings, 
what would your answer be as to liability on 
the warehouse? 

7. Assume a fire in a building which is so 
that course the walls fall and 


severe in due 


SECTION 


injure an adjoining building; the latter build- 
ing, however, is only injured by the falling 
wall, not by fire, water or smoke. Is there 
any liability under the insurance policy? 

8. Two days after a fire has been extin- 
guished in a building one of the walls falls 
upon adjoining property and does considerable 
injury. Is there any liability under the fire 
policy? 

9g. Assume the wall did not fall until seven 
days after the fire, what would your answer 
be? 

10. A fire in a building was extinguished 
without damaging property. Four 
days later one of the walls of the damaged 
building falls and injures an adjoining build- 
ing. Two days after the fire the policy in 


adjoining 











service a little 





writes no other coverages. 


specialists. 
his own particular line. 
with the Company. 


lines. 


COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
“The Bonding Company’”’ 


BALTIMORE 


and Surety Bonds 
Burglary Insurance 


Fidelity and 





Specialization Means Service 





faster and 
smiles at technicalities and concentrates on essentials. | 


' | ‘HE specialist is the man you call for when you want 


The writing of Fidelity and Surety Bonds is not a de- 
partmental side-line with the F & D. 
of the various forms of Burglary Insurance this company 


In other words, the F & D 1s an organization of bonding 
very one of its underwriters is an expert in 
Most of them have grown up 


As a natural result of this specialization the F & D is far 
better equipped to serve the needs of its clients and repre- 
sentatives than a company which writes many disassociated 


If you are thinking of making a bonding connection 
remember that ‘‘specialization means service”’ 
then write to the fF & D’s Production Department. 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


better than usual. He 








With the exception 


-and 





tecieetieietietetestesteatetetetietates 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| If you are not already adequately repre- 
! sented in this territory I will be glad to have 
| full information regarding an agency connec- 
j tion with your Company. 
| 

| 

| 

i 

' 











CI oie dc cca. cetedweredusarenannre 


Address 


Sods 
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“The International Indemnity Co. is to- 
day upon a sounder basis than at any 
time initscareer. Its policy is to dispose 
promptly and upon an ethical basis of 
‘all claims where liability exists.’ 


—from a recent report by the Cali- 
fornia State Insurance Department 


International 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 
cdtomabite Jnsurance 


TITLE GUARANTEE BUILDING 











Non Assessable Policies 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 





Automobile Insurance 
Exchange 


Keystone Indemnity 
Exchange 





Keystone Indemnity 
Company 


attorney-in-fact 





C. W. Kanouse 
Vice-President 


R. H. Chase 
President 


Otis Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Thursdg 
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 ~63Ready’:! 
New York State Field Annual and 


Insurance Directory. 


Greater New York Field Annual and 
Insurance Directory. | 
1923 EDITIONS 


HE Greater New York volume includes New 
~ = York City and suburban territory while that 
for New York State covers the entire State ex- 
cept Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” | 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 
P.0.BOX617. LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















AGENTS AND BROKERS! ADD TO YOUR 
: INCOME! 


LEARN OF NEW OPPORTUNITIES FROM THE BOOK 


SURETY BONDS 


BY EDWARD C. LUNT 


A well known surety official and underwriter of long experience 


THE CHAPTER TITLES EMBRACE 

Preliminary and General Topics Judicial Bonds 
The Underwriting of Fidelity Risks from Contract Bonds 

the Standpoint of the Principal Depository Bonds 
Uncrate Cltge™ "Mc Bont 
Special Classes of Fidelity Bonds The Custody of Collateral Security 
Position Fidelity Bonds Prohibition Bonds 
Special Fidelity Bond Topics License and Permit Bonds 
Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 
Public Official Bonds—General Consider.- 


Special Classes of Surety Bonds 
Automobile-Conversion Bonds 


& 
x 


tions A Diffident Word to Home Office Execu- | 


tives 


Public Official Bonds—Certain Important 
Suggestions to Agents 


Species of the Genus 
TABULAR INDEX—FIRST AID TO AGENTS 


An appendix contains a Tabular Index which is described as “First Aid to Agents,” and © 
which, with notes, occupies 12 pages. It lists about all the important kinds of bonds ’ 
commonly come up in the day’s work, shows the classification of each, lists the page 
General Manual where it is treated and the section of this book where it is dealt with, 
refers to notes giving general underwriting information about particular bonds. 5 
Surety Bonds contains 370 pages of information which will be found of great service by 
surety underwriters, agents and brokers. 4 


Price per Copy, $2.50, Delivered. Discounts in Quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Selling Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











